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Yes, though born to us when we felt the 


child was our angel. He lightened our dark- 


ness with a strange splendor, his unconscious 
smile placed a lamp in our hearts, that has 


been filled from the cruse of God from that § 
Winter’s with some flannel which my mother 


day to this, and though it has sometimes } 


burned faintly and low, very low, yet it has 
never gone out, it never will. 

My husband was the rector in a small En- 
glish village in W——shire. 
daughter, well educated, and considered bril- 
liantly beautiful. I knew the extent of my 


own charms, but Heaven gave me good sense, ? 
} evidently, for as he turned he started upright 


and I believe I was never vain. Yet I am very 


certain that I was proud of my acquirements, { 
and perhaps all the prouder because of my ; 


lowly station in life. 


My parents loved me to idolatry, and wished } 


me to make a suitable match. That word 


comprehended a great many things; I believe ; 
they thought I should not marry less than a $ 


lord, and they were not very well pleased with 
the attentions young Squire Butler paid me. 

I was of age, and yet so careful had my 
parents been of me, that until then I had no 
declared lovers. The young Squire had been 
absent several years, and come home in the 
full strength and beauty of his manhood. He 
was handsome, there was no disputing that, 
yet the full lip, the deep color in the cheek, 
the large, unreflecting eye, spoke only of the 
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I was afarmer’s ¢ 


, animal. At first [admired him hugely. He 


fiercest sting of poverty and persecution, the > talked well, sang delightfully, and treated me 


with a kind of worship with which I was very 

much pleased, as he was my first admirer, 

and thinking I loved him, I encouraged him. 
But one day I was going down to Granny 


had been making up for her—she was nearly a 
hundred, was Granny Winter, and suffered 
from the rheumatism—and had just come in 
sight of her little red cottage, bowered in trees, 
when I paused, seeing a stranger leaning 
against the bars over which, when alone, I 
generally climbed. He had not heard me, 


and blushed a little. In a second, that man’s 
face, form, and even the expression of his star- 
tled glance, were imprinted upon my mind. 
The shape of his face was a pure oval, the 
tint of his skin a pale olive-brown. His hair 
was as black as jet, and curled low on his neck. 
His whiskers were closely trimmed, his eyes 
dark, luminous, and expressive of spirituality, 
and his lips seemed at that moment to hold 
the sweet smile of an innocent child. 

‘‘Pardon me, Miss—you were about to go 
through here—shall I take down the bars for 
you?” he asked, regarding me with an earnest 
glance. 

‘If you please, sir,” I said, as demurely as 
though I had been but a child of fourteen. 

‘** There is a beautiful view from here,’’ he 
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Went on, 

lom sees such symmetry as 
f those old forest trees show yonder, 
and the red cottage there is a little picture 
framed in oaks—magnificent oaks! May I be 


s to inquire the nearest way to far- 


trunks « 


so bold a 
mer M ryt 


courteously. 


ME 


) 
loosening the huge wooden joints ; 
the | 


horn’s ?’’ he asked a moment after, } 


I directed him ; scarcely had I done so when } 


a cheery voice saluted me from the opposite 
side, and young Squire Butler made his ap- 
pearance with a bouquet in his hand. 

‘* Ah, Mary, going down to the widow’s,’’ he 
irelessly, the red on his face changing 
to a purple; “so the gentleman put 

wn for you—very civil in you, to 


asked « 
almost 
the | 


be sure, § -much obliged. 


} 


oO along 


The 


with you.’’ 

urseness of this man’s character be- 
came apparent to me then and there ; 
soned for very shame, and at the same time 
felt angry at his audacious show of intimacy 
with me. My cheeks stung again, and I al- 
most turt is if to go back. The man saw 
that he had gone too far, but instead of hum- 
bling himself, as lam very glad he did not, 
he exclaimed : 

that’s the new rector who takes the 
hearts of all the women! I’ve heard of him 
before to-day, and by the Lord Harry! if he 
comes any of his nonsense over you, I’ll——”’ 
I said, and I don’t know how I 


~ 
o 


** So 


* Silen 
looked, but it 
stammered and started back; ‘‘ Squire Butler, 
you have been rude and coarse in my pres- 
ence,’ I went on, almost choked at what I 
eonsidered his insolence, ‘‘ go from my pres- 
ence, and don’t you dare ever to call me Mary, 
even to yourself, again.’’ 
ideed,’’ he cried, alarmed at my 
words, ‘‘I meant no rudeness, only if you had 
I have about him, yon fool with 
irls, and the dandy whiskers, and 


”? 
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heard w!) 
the la: 
the tailor’s block form, you 
I walked forward hurriedly. 
to follow. 
‘é Yi 
short 
sult. 
He stood irresolute for a moment, then with 
ful oath turned on his heel. From that 
e was my determined enemy. 
i Granny Winter her flannels, and 
her muttered thanks with 


He attempted 


hall not,’’ I said decisively, stopping 


usd 


i 
f 
i 


an aw 
moment | 
I gave 
received 
mind. 
‘*That’s nice flannel, Miss Mary ; 
it hadn’t a bin red,’’ she fretted, 


an absent 


but I wish 


moving 


her | 
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*T can’ 


now, I 


nose and chin together, 
red flannel no 
white ; but thenthe missis be very good to me 
down Miss Mary, if 
you can abide an old critter like me.”’ 
“Thank you,’’ I said, taking one of 
back chairs, polished use; ‘' but 
Granny, you asked for red flannel last year 
particularly.’’ 
** Aye, child, and so I might; but 
makes a difference in old eyes like mine; 


t abide a sight 


; ; 
o way wish it were 


—very good indeed. Sit 


the tall- 


by long 


a year 
it 


} dazzles like now ; but no matter, ’twon’t be for 


Come, Mary, I'll } 


I crim- } 


must have been fearful, for he 


; but you musn’t mind my telling 


you do, I shall consider it an in- $ 


: 


long. Tell the missis I shall be a hundred come 
next Christmas.’’ 

“Is there anything you would like, Gran- 
ny,’’ I asked, rising from my chair, and tak- 
ing in at a glance the extreme neatness of the 
little tenement—the shining metal on the old 
corner buffet. 

“‘No, Miss Mary, only that they’ll lay me 
where there’ll be 
Ben’t you pale, Miss Mary ? 
let me take your hands. 

I obeyed her request ; 
in her skinny fingers, and peered 

**Dear, Miss Mary, I see trouble 
eyes, and if ye’ll forgive n account of 
my age, 1'll warn ye to beware o’ young Square 
Butler. Hia father ruined the stay of my life 
and the prop of my age, and like father like 


sunshine on my grave. 


ome to me, child, 
sl 


ne 


took 
nto my eyes. 


my hands 
in your 


ie On 


son.”’ 
‘I’m sure he’s 
proudly, drawing my hands away. 
‘*Nor any other? nor any other ?’’ 


nothing to me,’’ I said 
she cried, 
with a keen questioning glance. 

I blushed crimson; there was astrange emo- 
tion at that moment stirring my heart, which 
I had never felt before. I suw over again the 
sunset glow upon the fields, the hills and the 
stately trees, and the beautiful figure of the 
new rector, with that holy face leaning against 
the bars. 

** Ah, Miss Mary, you’re a bonny creeter; it 
does my old heart good to look int your face ; 
you, for I'm 
nearing the death-gate, you know, you musn’t 
mind my telling you that I see ashadow some- 
where in the path of your life, and it’s to 
come along ofyourlove. That’s why I warned 
you, child, against the young Squire. And 
now, is the new rector come, and will he, as 
some tell mo, stay at your father’s house ?’’ 
she queried in a tremulous voice. 

‘« He is gone there this afternoon,’ I said, 
trying to speak again without blushing. 

“QO, aye, and you have seen him then?” 


“ Yes, I saw him.”’ 
’ 
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not tell if he came; my old eyes are almost 


useless.’ ’ 


‘« He—he is quite young, I should think,” 


was my answer, breaking away from her 
as I spoke, for fear that she, with her extra- 
ordinary intuition, should read my heart. 
‘*Well, well, we can soon tell what he is, 
child; if he visits the sick and the aged, and 
gives comfort to the sorrowing, he’ll be of the 


Lord’s sending. Good morning, Miss Mary, 


and after all red flannel is the best for rheuma- } 
{ from a bath. 


’ 


tiz, good morning dear.’ 

All this she had mumbled apparently 
through noseand chin, for her teeth were gone, 
and her voice had that shrill accent, and 
broken edge, usual with very old people. I 
went away with a somewhat hurried step, 
eager to return home, and yet shy of seeing 
again the man who had so impressed me. I 


met only my mother; she was knitting calmly, 


and yet I perceived something new in her } 
face. Gretchen was bringing the whitest lin- } 


en for the table, and I saw the lid of the box 
in which our best silver was kept, thrown 
open, resting against the wall. I said no- 
thing. Presently my mother spoke. Z 

‘*The new rector has come, Mary.’’ 

‘*T know it,” I replied; ‘‘I met him on the 
way to Granny Winter’s; he took down the 
bars for me.” 

‘‘Hedid?’’ asharp glance; ‘‘then of course 
you spoke with him,’’ said my mother, coldly. 

‘O, yes—I merely directed him here.” 

There was a silence. Presently my mother 

spoke again :— 


‘“Young Squire Butler passed by here half } 
Your father and I were at the } 


an hour ago. 
window ; he looked, but didn’t speak to us. 
‘* He will never speak to me again,’’ said I 


” 


with pride. 


through the bars, he came up and spoke inso- } 
lently to the rector and to me; I told him } 
never to come near me again, and he will } 
{my home, unforgiven, 


not.’’ 

‘*Spoke insolently ? and what could he say, 
knowing the rector a stranger,” asked my 
mother. 

“Thanked him 
manner, as if I and all that belonged to me 


in such an overbearing 


were his right; then asked me to go along 
with him, with a familiarity he never assumed } 


before, and never will dare again,”’ I said. 


“T only hope you're rid of him, that’s all,’ } 
said my mother; “I never liked him, and your } 
father was meditating that he had better send | 
you into the city to his sister, that you might | 


> bed-room till tea. 


> mult. 


; calm of our household broken up. 


**The truth is, while I was going } 
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‘(And what does he look like, child? Icould } spend the Winter there, and be rid of his at- 
2 J 

} tentions. 

? his fortune, I believe. 


His father has about run through 
Don’t go up stairs,’’ 
she added, as I moved away, ‘the large cham- 
ber wasn’t finished, and I put him into your 
To-morrow I suppose his 
, traps will come—books and the like.’’ So 
saying, my mother put her knitting away, for 
tea was quite ready. I braced myself up, for 
I heard strange steps coming down the stairs, 
and in another moment the rector was with 
us. He looked fresh and cool, as if just come 
His hair was thrown back, 
showing the most beautiful white forehead, 
and yet, I was sure, his eyes sparkled as he 
saw me. 

“ec My 
quietly. 


daughter Mary,’’ said my father, 
He bowed—I blushed, and we all sat 
I knew he was quite pleased 
as for myself, I was in a tu- 


down to table. 
to recognize me ; 
I certainly experienced the most in- 
tense emotions in the presence of this man. 
Time passed on, and it was not singular 
that we loved. As yet my parents knew no- 
, thing of it, did not even suspect, strangely 


}enough. It was so far beneath their ambi- 


7” ae : 
; tious projects, I dare say the thought never 
} entered their minds; they were certainly very 


blind not to see what was going on; but see 

they did not. As for the young Squire, he 
; did not attempt to renew the former intimacy ; 

whenever I met him, as meet him I did often, 
, there was a look in his face that terrified me. 
} At last the eventful day came when the new 
; rector asked me of my father. Then was the 
My father 
} was very angry, and signified his unqualified 
disapprobation ; my mother joined him, though 
she said less. It became necessary, in order 
to preserve the semblance of peace, for the 
rector to leave my father’s house ; but he took 
me with him, though not at that time bodily. 
He prepared a little parsonage, a pleasant 
place, though exceeding small, and sadly I left 
disinherited, to be- 
; come his wife. Sadly, and yet my bliss was 
perfected. 

After this I often saw the young Squire ; 
his face wore the same fiendish triumph, inex- 
plicable tome. Sometimes he came tochurch, 

and then he contrived to annoy me sadly, by 
; setting in one of the side slips, where he had 
} never set before, and keeping his face turned 
towards me. My husband never saw it, he 
was screened by the pulpit, and I would not 
} tell him, for | knew how much it would inter 
fere with his serene Sabbath mood. 
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went on, loosening the huge wooden joints ; 
‘one seldom sees such symmetry as the 
trunks of those old forest trees show yonder, 
and the red cottage there is a little picture 
framed in oaks—magnificent oaks! May I be 
so bold as to inquire the nearest way to far- 
mer Maythorn’s ?’’ he asked a moment after, 
courteously. 

I directed him ; scarcely had I done so when 
a cheery voice saluted me from the opposite 
side, and young Squire Butler made his ap- 
pearance with a bouquet in his hand. 

‘Ah, Mary, going down to the widow’s,’’ he 
asked carelessly, the red on his face changing 
almost to a purple; ‘so the gentleman put 
the bars down for you—very civil in you, to 
be sure, sir—much obliged. Come, Mary, I'll 
so along with you.”’ 

The coarseness of this man’s character be- 
came apparent to me then and there; I crim- 
soned for very shame, and at the same time 
felt angry at his audacious show of intimacy 
with me. My cheeks stung again, and I al- 
most turned as if to go back. The man saw 
that he had gone too far, but instead of hum- 
bling himself, as Iam very glad he did not, 
he exclaimed : 

**So that’s the new rector who takes the 
hearts of all the women! I’ve heard of him 
before to-day, and by the Lord Harry! if he 
comes any of his nonsense over you, I'll “y 

“ Silence !’’ I said, and I don’t know how I 
looked, but it must have been fearful, for he 
stammered and started back; ‘‘ Squire Butler, 
you have been rude and coarse in my pres- 
ence,’’ I went on, almost choked at what I 
considered his insolence, ‘‘ go from my pres- 
ence, and don’t you dare ever to call me Mary, 





even to yourself, again.”’ 

“*But—indeed,”’? he cried, alarmed at my 
words, ‘‘i meant no rudeness, only if you had 
heard what I have about him, yon fool with 
the large curls, and the dandy whiskers, and 
the tailor’s block form, you od 

I walked forward hurriedly. 
to follow. 

“You shall not,’’ I said decisively, stopping 
short; ‘‘if you do, I shall consider it an in- 
sult.’’ 

He stood irresolute for a moment, then with 
From that 
moment le was my determine! enemy. 

I gave old Granny Winter her flannels, and 
receive:l her wiuttered thanks with an absent 
mind. 

**That’s nice flannel, Miss Mary; but I wish 
it hadu’t a bin red,” she fretted, moving her 





He attempted 


an awful! oath turned on his heel. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





nose and chin together, ‘I can’t abide a sight 
o’ red flannel no way now, I wish it were 
white ; but thenthe missis be very good to me 
—very good indeed. Sit down Miss Mary, if 
you can abide an old critter like ie.” 

“Thank you,’’ I said, taking one of the tall- 
back chairs, polished by long use; “but 
Granny, you asked for red flannel last year 
particularly.’? 

** Aye, child, and so I might; but a year 
makes a difference in old eyes like mine ; it 
dazzles like now ; but no matter, ’twon’t be for 
long. Tell the missis Ishall be a hundred come 
next Christmas.’’ 

**Is there anything you would like, Gran- 
ny,’’ I asked, rising from my chair, and tak- 
ing in at a glance the extreme neatness of the 
little tenement—the shining metal on the old 
corner buffet. 

*‘No, Miss Mary, only that they’ll lay me 
where there’ll be sunshine on my grave. 
Ben’t you pale, Miss Mary ? come to me, child, 
let me take your hands.” 

I obeyed her request; she took my hands 
in her skinny fingers, and peered into my eyes, 

‘*Dear, Miss Mary, I see trouble in your 
eyes, and if ye’ll forgive me on account of 
my age, I’ll warn ye to beware o’ young Square 
Butler. His father ruined the stay of my life 
and the prop of my age, and like father like 
son.”’ 

‘“‘I’m sure he’s nothing to me,’’ 
proudly, drawing my hands away. 

‘*Nor any other? nor any other ?”’ she cried, 
with a keen questioning glance. 

I blushed crimson; there was a strange emo- 
tion at that moment stirring my heart, which 
I had never felt before. I saw over again the 
sunset glow upon the fields, the hills and the 
stately trees, and the beautiful figure of the 
new rector, with that holy face leaning against 
the bars. 

** Ah, Miss Mary, you’re a bonny creeter; it 
does my old heart good to look into your face ; 
but you musn’t mind my telling you, for ’m 
nearing the death-gate, you know, you musn’t 
mind my telling you that I see a shadow some- 
where in the path of your life, and it’s to 
come along of yourlove. That’s why I warned 
you, child, against the young Squire. And 
now, is the new rector come, and will he, as 
some tell me, stay at your father’s house ’” 
she queried in a tremulous voice. 

‘* He is gone there this afternoon,” I said, 
trying to speak again without blushing. 

“OQ, aye, and you have seen him then?” 

“ Yes, I saw him.” 


I said 
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‘‘And what does he look like, child? Icould 
not tell if he came; my old eyes are almost 
useless.’’ 

‘* He—he is quite young, I should think,” 
was my answer, breaking away from her 
as I spoke, for fear that she, with her extra- 
ordinary intuition, should read my heart. 

‘“‘Well, well, we can soon tell what he is, 
child; if he visits the sick and the aged, and 
gives comfort to the sorrowing, he’ll be of the 
Lord’s sending. Good morning, Miss Mary, 
and after all red flannel is the best for rheuma- 
tiz, good morning dear.”’ 

All this she had mumbled apparently 
through nose and chin, for her teeth were gone, 
and her voice had that shrill accent, and 
broken edge, usual with very old people. I 
went away with a somewhat hurried step, 
eager to return home, and yet shy of seeing 
again the man who had so impressed me. I 
met only my mother; she was knitting calmly, 
and yet I perceived something new in her 
face. Gretchen was bringing the whitest lin- 
en for the table, and I saw the lid of the box 
in which our best silver was kept, thrown 
open, resting against the wall. I said no- 
thing. Presently my mother spoke. 

‘‘The new rector has come, Mary.’’ 

‘*T know it,”? I replied; ‘‘I met him on the 
way to Granny Winter’s; he took down the 
bars for me.” 

‘‘Hedid?’? asharp glance; ‘‘then of course 
you spoke with him,’’ said my mother, coldly. 

‘¢Q, yes—I merely directed him here.” 

There was a silence. Presently my mother 
spoke again :— 

‘Young Squire Butler passed by here half 


an hour ago. 
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Your father and I were at the $ 


window ; he looked, but didn’t speak to us.’? § 
‘* Te will never speak to me again,’’ said I } 


with pride. ‘‘The truth is, while I was going 


through the bars, he came up and spoke inso- > 
lently to the rector and to me; I told him } 


hever to come near me again, and he will 
not.”’ 

‘Spoke insolently ? and what couldhe say, 
knowing the rector a stranger,” asked my 
mother. 

‘Thanked him in such an overbearing 
manuer, as if I and all that belonged to me 
were his right; then asked me to go along 


with hin, with a familiarity he never assumed } 
’ never set before, and keeping his face turned 


before, and never will dare again,’ I said. 
“T only hope you’re rid of him, that’s all,’’ 


sail my mother; “I never liked him, and your 3 


father was meditating that he had better send 
you into the city to his sister, that you might 
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spend the Winter there, and be rid of his at- 
tentions. His father has about run through 
his fortune, I believe. Don’t go up stairs,’ 
she added, as I moved away, ‘the large cham- 
ber wasn’t finished, and I put him into your 
bed-room till tea. To-morrow I suppose his 
traps will come—books and the like.’’ So 
saying, my mother put her knitting away, for 
tea was quite ready. I braced myself up, for 
I heard strange steps coming down the stairs, 
and in another moment the rector was with 
us. He looked fresh and cool, as if just come 
from a bath. His hair was thrown back, 
showing the most beautiful white forehead, 
and yet, I was sure, his eyes sparkled as he 
saw me. 

‘““My daughter Mary,’’? said my father, 
quietly. He bowed—I blushed, and we all sat 
down to table. I knew he was quite pleased 
to recognize me; as for myself, 1 was in a tu- 
mult. I certainly experienced the most in- 
tense emotions in the presence of this man. 

Time passed on, and it was not singular 
that we loved. As yet my parents knew no- 
thing of it, did not even suspect, strangely 
enough. It was so far beneath their ambi- 
tious projects, | dare say the thought never ® 
entered their minds; they were certainly very 
blind not to see what was going on; but see 
they did not. As for the young Squire, he 
did not attempt to renew the former intimacy ; 
whenever I met him, as meet him I did often, 
there was a look in his face that terrified me. 
At last the eventful day came when the new 
rector asked me of my father. Then was the 
calm of our household broken up. My father 
was very angry, and signified his unqualified 
disapprobation; my mother joined him, though 
she said less. It became necessary, in order 
to preserve the semblance of peace, for the 
rector to leave my father’s house ; but he took 
me with him, though not at that time bodily. 
He prepared a little parsonage, a pleasant 
place, though exceeding small, and sadly I left 
my home, unforgiven, disinherited, to be- 
come his wife. Sadly, and yet my bliss was 
perfected. 

After this I often saw the young Squire ; 
his face wore the same fiendish triumph, inex- 
plicable tome. Sometimes he came tochurch, 
and then he contrived to annoy me sadly, by 
setting in one of the side slips, where he had 


towards me. My husband never saw it, he 
was screened by the pulpit, and I would not 
tell him, for I knew how much it would inter 
fere with his serene Sabbath mood. 
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Though missing my dear harp and piano- 
forte, and the little luxuries I had become ac- 
customed to, yet I was happier day by day 
among my simple household pleasures, until 
a dark cloud threatened our azure day. It 
came first in feebly circulated reports, so cun- 
ningly worded that it was impossible to com- 
prehend their nature. Then were hints 
dropped, surmises whispered, deeper and 
louder grew the gathering storm, the first 
drops of which we were not permitted to see. 
Followed coldness toward my good, faithful, 


tenderly true husband, a coldness for which | 


he could not account, and which cut him to 
Still not a suspicion outlined; all 
formless as the wind, but terri- 
ble as the whirlwind. What could it be? 
What meant the listless hand-shakings, the 
averted head, the indignant look, with which 
the elderly people regarded him, the purest 
Iever knew on earth, as he spoke to their 
young daughters; what meant the blushes on 
cheeks so innocent ? 

Then came those horrible, fearful messen- 
gers, anonymous letters. They hinted at such 
things as made me hold my breath in anger, 
® but never once swerved me from my true love 
formy husband. We tried till we were faint, 
but never could solve the mystery, never 
could get at anything palpable, and it almost 
crazed me to see the numbers of our little 
church thinning every Sabbath, to see his 


the soul. 
chaotic as yet; 


noble head bowed down with grief, his health } 


failing. 

Much of our comfort depended upon the 
gifts of the farmers, the salary was so very 
small, and my husband was no gardener ; but 
the people being, I fear, pharisees of the strict- 
est sort, thought, perhaps, it would be no sin 


to let us starve for an unconfessed crime, and } 


so in the time of our utmost need, they de- 
serted us. Suspicion, like thistle down, 
blown to London; the Bishop got hold of it, 
though it was no more tangible than before ; 
but it was certain some mischief had been 
done, and my husband must be set aside till 
the mystery was cleared up. 

Then came to me a time of peril, and in the 
midst of my deepest sorrow our angel was 
born. From the first hour of his existence he 
was beautiful, to us something more than 
earthly. Then my mother, yearning over the 
recollection of my infancy, came by stealth to 
see me, bringing me now and then little deli- 
cacies, or perhaps I should have famished. 
My poor husband grew melancholy; like a 
Man pursued in the dark, he knew not on 
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which side to turn, where to parry the assassin 
like thrust. Friends he had lost, all but a few 
} dear, faithful creatures, the most unworldly, 
and as it happened, the poorest in the Parish, 
rich only in faith. 
But the birth of our boy saved him, I be- 
lieve, from utter gloom, from the thick dark- 
} ness of insanity, for before that he was so 
} sunk in despondency that he seldom spoke 
above a whisper. 

Little as we had to live on, in the possession 
of this child we could bid defiance to fate. Hig 
angel-smiles fed our hearts when we were 
} seant of bread. The touch of his velvet cheek, 

was better than the rustle of new garments, 
or the gleam of diamonds. 

One day when we hardly knew how to bear 
the burden that was surely and steadily grow- 
ing heavier, a friend gave us the loan of a 
horse and chaise. It was by no means a bril- 
liant turn-out. The horse was an indifferent 

animal, who put his feet up as if he was 
ever going to put them down again, and 
vice-versa, and the chaise was not calculated 
to raise one’s pride, for sides and top were 
patched ; but I needed exercise of just that 
kind, and I was too weak to use scruples. I 
can remember just how sad an impression my 
face made on me that day ; the out- 
his usually bril- 
Strangely 


husband’s 
lines of his profile so sharp ! 
liant eye so sunken and lustreless ! 
enough we met many of the most beautiful 
equipages in our mean old chaise, one of 
them my father’s, with his splendid gray 
} stud, and I could not forbear shrinking back, 
} and folding my veil thickly over my face. 
is Suddenly we heard a cry of pain, and there 
dashed by a great black steed from whose back 
; the rider was at that moment reeling. 

; ‘*Caught in the stirrup!’ cried my hus- 
band ; ‘‘ merciful God! he is dragging, and the 
y 
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alain running like mad. Turn the horse, 

Mary,” he cried, jumping out, ‘and follow; 
I'll cut across this field; Heaven knows 
whether I shall be in time.’’ 

I obeyed his directions, saw him flying over 
the level space between the circle of the road. 
} He stopped the horse, and I rode up ‘in time 
to feel faint and sick at the sight before me. 
} My husband had quieted the horse, and was 
e now detaching the bruised and quivering body 
} from its hold. 

; ‘Don’t be frightened my brave little wife,’ 

’ he cried to me, ‘‘sit back as far as you can, 
our house is nearest, we must take him there. 
So I crowded away, my heart beating with 

violence, and rode home in a strange flutter. 














Something in that figure seemed familiar to 
we, and when it Jaid at length on our bed, 
and the bruised and swollen face was washed, 
I dimly recognized the features of my ene- 
my, young Squire Butler. 

For many days it was not possible for him 
to be moved; but at last the physician gave 
some hope; he had recovered his faculties. 
I was the first person he recognized, and his 
face turned crimson as I told him of his nar- 
row escape, and who had saved his life. I had 
my little babe, ourangel, inmyarms. I knew 
not what could have attracted the child, but 
he held out his beautiful, dimpled arms, and 
laughed and crowed at the sick man. The 
young Squire turned away with a groan, after 
giving one glance atourpoorroom. Tearscame 
tohis eyes, and he cried feebly, vet with en- 
ergy, ‘‘Mary, forgive Me ; it is to me that you 
owe allyour ill fortune. I slandered your hus- 
band, and would have sent him spotted to 
his grave; but he has saved my miserable 
life, and I can only render him this tardy jus- 
tice. Wait till I get well, I will give a full 
confession! I will make up his losses ; so help 
me God !” 

He was too weak to say more, but turned 
his head away, and I could hear him sob in- 
wardly. After that he craved the companion- 
ship of our child till he was able to be re- 
moved to his own home. I told him how 
much our courage had been kept up by that 
little one; how its unformed language had 
sustained our souls when they were starving 
for sympathy, and its smiles had almost stood 
us in the stead of food. In all this I painted 
forcibly, though net quite intentionally, the 
horrors of our situation, the hours of mourn- 
ing and weeping we had passed, the blows we 
had felt, knowing not from whose hands they 
came, yet hoping and trusting that God would 
send us release, and striving to possess our 
souls in patience till the time of his will 
should come. 

Well, we were not always to be sorrowful, 
Heaven be thanked! The young Squire was 
truly penitent, and set himself to work to 
undo the harm he had done. What confes- 
sions he made, how hé made them, I know not; 
suffice it to say that the ban was lifted. Our 
people were so sorry, so loving, so penitent 
and gentle, after that, always showing by their 
little thoughtful kindness how much they re- 
gretted the wrong they had done us in the 
past, that we could not help forgiving them, 
freely, wholly. My father relented at first so 
far as to send me my piano-forte and harp, 
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and a carriage and valuable horse as a present 
to my husband. Then I sent our baby, 
grown to be two years old, and more beautiful, 
angel-like than ever, over to the 
house. That broke him down com- 
pletely. He held it to his bosom, they said, 
and wept over it like a child. There was no 
longer coldness. The angel of love awoke 
in his heart, and he obeyed its Heavenly im- 
He came over to see me, the first 


more 
whole 


pulses. 
time in three long years, and held me as he 
had held the child, weeping to his bosom. 

There is peace now between us all. The 
young Squire is married, and has become one 
of our most staid supporters, and my hus- 
band’s admirer. He sits near us now, not to 
bend his lowering brows on my face, but to 
look up with reverent love in the face of 
my husband. Our parsonage has been 
enlarged, the number of our members is in- 
creasing, our household is united—we are 
happy. 





SLEEP. 

SLEEP is necessary to life in every stage and 
form. Itis the balmy bath, which Young says 
‘*supplies, lubricates, and keeps in play the 
various movements of this nice machine— 
man.’’ It is nature’s second course—man’s 
rich restorative—‘‘chief nourisher in life’s 
feat.’? In this ‘‘ fast’? age, when it is the 
fashion with many of the middle classes, and 
particularly the upper, to turn night into day, 
and invert the order of nature, it is scarcely 
to be wondered at that few last out the allotted 
term of life. No matter what be a man’s oc- 
cupation—physical or mental, or like Othello’s, 
‘¢ gone,’’ and living in idleness—the constitu- 
tion cannot last, depend upon it, without a 
sufficiency of regular and refreshing sleep. 
John Hunter, the great surgeon, died sudden- 
ly of spasmodic affection of the heart, a disease 
greatly encouraged by want of sleep. In a 
just published volume, by a medical man, 
there is one great lesson that hard students 
and literary men may learn, and that is, that 
Hunter probably killed himself by taking too 
little sleep. ‘‘ Four hours rest at night, and 
one after dinner, cannot be deemed sufficient 
to recruit the exhausted powers of body and 
mind.’ Certainly not ; and the consequence 
was that Hunter died early. If men will in- 
sist on cheatingsleep, her ‘‘ twin-sister, Death, 
wil! avenge the insult.” 
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BY JESSIE MAY. 


I pon’r suppose you would discover any- 


: 


thing remarkably striking or interesting in the 
little figure wandering so restlessly about the } 
back yard, clad in a pair of checkered trou- } 
sers, a dark gingham apron, and a slouclhed 


waters. 


§ 


How restlessly those little bare feet twinkle ; 
through the grass, and how nimbly the chub- } 


by, sun-browned hands flit over the all-en- 
grossing labors which we denominate ‘‘ play,”’ 


but in the performance of which, day after day, ; 


that little mind is racked, and those muscles 


wearied to a greater extent than we dream of. } 
} triumph that glow upon his bright face after 


What arough looking little fellow! It does 


not seem possible that the well-developed 
form, and healthy complexion, belong to the 
same wee being that nestled so helplessly upon 
my bosom four years ago last Christmas. 
What a day was that in our household ; 


only 
a mother’s heart can realize the mingled emo- 
tions of tenderness, gratitude and awe which 
pervaded my soul, as I clasped my first-born 
in my arms, lifted up my heart in thankful } 


prayer and praise, and experienced a dawning ? 


sense of the responsibility involved in my > 
and fragile ° 


new-found tie. How delicate 
seemed the thread of that young life; how 
often have I bent my ear close to the tiny lips, 
and listened, oh! so anxiously, for the faint 
breath of those feeble lungs. How curious 
the mechanism of that little frame, and with 
what interest and admiration did I scan the 

wee features, softly stroking the dark, flossy 
hair, and daintily touching the shell-like ears, 
the rose-leaf eyelids, and quivering chin, or 
examining, with childish wonder and delight, 
the cunning little feet and hands, with their 
yielding dimples and rosy nails. 

Oh, those were peaceful, happy days, when, 
with a subdued and awe-thrilled spirit, I en- 
tered upon the sweet duties and quiet joys of 
anew existence. 

Months rolled away, and baby was the light 
and life of our humble home—handsome, 
healthy, and happy; he was a never-failing 
source of interest and enjoyment, as he danced 
in our arms, crowing, laughing, and making 
ludicrously awkward attempts to use his 
hands in guiding his toys, pulling Papa’s 
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whiskers, or scratching Mamma’s 
exuberance of his glee. And 
longer count his age in months; years have 
passed, and when I look upon him panta- 
looned, and growing out of babyhood, I feel 


: Q * . 
wool hat, and seeming on terms of easy fa- } that I have not half improved the hours of his 


miliarity with ‘‘ free soil,’”? ashes, and dirty } infancy ; fleeting, precious moments were those 


I spent with my rapidly changing babe; I 
would call them back if I could, for I did not 
appreciate them then ; I, mortal-like, looked 
forward, grasping for joys beyond, while those 
within my reach slipped unnoticed from my 
hand. It is pleasant, however, to watch him 
now at his sport, to mark the rapidly devel- 
oping intellect, and catch the expressions of 


the accomplishment of some ingenious scheme 
with which his young heart has been swelling. 
He has a great taste for mechanism, and will tug 
and toil till nearly wearied out with his exer- 
tions, among the rubbish of the shop and 
yard, and when his persevering genius con- 
quers,and he witnesses with pride the success of 
his effort, it is really refreshing to note the 
enthusiasm with which he bounds, all glow- 
> ing with animation and excitement, in search 
of some one to impart his important inven- 
tion to; and often do I drop my work, and 
allow him to lead me out to see his ‘‘thlash- 
ing machine,’’ or some other queer imitation 
of what he has happened to see, and which is 
usually propelled by dog power, and Carlo 
gives me a sly wink as he seems to say, ‘‘I 
feel a little foolish, Mistress,to be seen in such a 
harness, but it’s all to please the children.” 
Busy, energetic little boy! He is never 
idle, and young as he is, already makes him- 
self useful in a variety of ways; it is he who 
picks up chips for the kitchen fire, feeds the 
kittens, drives the chickens from the back 
porch, brings bread and butter from the cellar, 
places the chairs at the table, and evén wipes 
dishes, and lays the tea table when I am un- 
sually busy. He is always active, and fan- 
cies himself a great assistance to his father, as 
he shoulders his little hoe, and trudges off 
with the men to the corn field, potatoe patch, 
or garden ; heconsiders it as his peculiar privi- 
lege to wait upon Mamma at table, and to pro- 
tect little sister from aught that can harm 
or frighten her, and when any of us are sick, 
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how genuine is his sympathy ; how softly falls 
the little feet upon the carpet ; how soothing- 
ly the dear little hands press the throbbing 
temples, and wander through the damp hair, 
and over the burning cheek of the sufferer ; 
and full of compassionate affection are his 


tones, as he twines his chubby arms around our } 


necks, and tearfully whispers, ‘ Oh, I so sor- 
ry! I want something for do te feel you better.” 

Little darling! 
tle boys’? to parents’ hearts, and how sad is 
the thought that every rough man we see 


panions was once fondly cherished by some- 
body whose eye lighted with unutterable pride 
and affection, as she pressed him to her wildly 
throbbing heart, and murmured, ‘‘J/y little 
boy !”’ 

Oh, how agonizing is the thought to a mo- 
ther’s heart, that the gentle, loving being she 
is rearing so tenderly and prayerfully, may 
one day prove a source of bitter, bitter sorrow 
to her, and repay her for her hours of suffer- 
ing, and toil, and care, with harshness and ne- 
glect. Oh, little boy, will you ever wander 
in the paths of sin and wretchedness; you 
who seem so fresh from Heaven now; so fit 
for the society of angels ; will you ever be- 
come a scoffer, and associate with the low and 
the vicious. Will that pure mind be cor- 
rupted—that tender heart steeled against the 


gentle emotions that now reign within it—will } 


those little hands ever be engaged in works of 
vice and crime, those clear eyes droop with 
guilt, those sweet lips sip of the poisoned cup, 
and curl in blasphemy? Oh, God forbid! 


Come here, darling, and let me fold you within } 


my sheltering arms! would that I could thus 
ever shield you; but these are sad forebod- 
ings. God knows, little one, that sooner than 
drink of such a bitter cup as I have in my 
fancy shuddered over, I’d lay you to a dream- 
less rest this night—nor murmur as I bade 
farewell to all this loveliness. But He will 
hear my prayers, and watch my dear one’s 
steps. Oh, Father, guide us in our efforts to 
train this young immortal. Let us not be 
ambitious to secure for him worldly wealth or 
fame. I ask not laurels for his brow; but 
oh! let him be truly great, for blessed indeed 


is she who gives to the world a good man. 

I love to paint a happy future for my loved 
ones—to fancy my first born occupying a high 
position in society, and clothed with honors 
nobly won; but when I consider the fearful 
risk our heroes and statesmen must encoun- 
ter, the contaminating inflnences to which 
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How precious are the ‘‘lit- } 
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they are subjected, and the real corruption 
often hidden beneath a sounding title and 
seeming greatness, I feel that I shall be con- 
tent in future years to say of a good, honest, 
upright man—poor and unknown though he 
be, and humble indeed in the eyes of the 
world—‘* He remains unchanged, and to me 
he is still my own little boy!” 


—————_—~se——_____ 
TIDINESS AND MORALITY. 

Ir tidiness be important everywhere, what 

must it be in the dwellings of the poor? In 


‘ . et a ae ) these, so far as my experience has gone, tidi- 
reeling and swearing among his vicious com- } Fase ae 
} ness and morality are always in direct propor- 


tion. You can see at once when you enter a 
poor man’s cottage, (always with your hat 
off, my friend) how his circumstances are, and 
generally how his character is. If the world 
is going against him, if hard work and con- 
stant pinching will hardly get food and cloth- 
ing for the children, you see the fact in the 
untidy house; the poor mistress of it has no 
heart for that constant effort which is needful 
in the cottage to keep things right; she has 
no heart for the constant stitching which is 
needful to keep the poor little children’s 
clothes on their backs. Many a time it has 
made my heart sore to see, in the relaxation 
of wonted tidiness, the first indication that 
things are going amiss, that hope is dying. 
and the poor struggling pair are feeling that 
their heads are getting under water at last. 
Ah! there is often a sad significance in the 
hearth no longer so cleanly swept; in the 
chest of drawers wanting a handle; in little 
Jamie’s torn jacket, which a few stitches 
would mend, but which I remember torn for 
these ten days past. This, from Fraser, well 
illustrates that ‘‘ Cleanliness is next to Godli- 
ness.”’ 

Tue PowrrR or A Goop Lirr.—God and 
good angels alone know the vast, the incalcu- 
lable influence that goes out into the universe 
of spirit, and thence flows into the universe 
of matter, from the conquered evil, and the 
voiceless prayer of one solitary soul. 
Wouldst thou bring the world unto God ? then 
live near Him thyself. If Divine life pervade 
thine own soul, everything that touches thee 
will receive the electric spark, though thou 
mayest be unconscious of being charged 
therewith. This surely would be the highest, 
to strive to keep near the holy, not for the 
sake of our own reward here or hereafter, but 
that through love to God we might bless our 
neighbor. This only should be our end and 
object. 





DARKEST BEFORE DAY. 


BY MRS. 


CAROLINE ORNE. 


Ir was a cold, chilly evening, late in Au- 
tumn, yet the grate was scantily supplied 
with coal, over which the white ashes had for 
a long time been silently weaving a covering, 
so that only a few gleams of a dull red were 
here and there visible. 
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of the mobile lips. It did not occur a second 
time, however, for she compressed them xo 
firmly as to take all the sweetness from their 
soft, graceful curve, which was their greatest 
charm, 

Still, do all she could, the mist thickened, 


Mr. Irvin, a man of forty-five, though he j and her eyes grew more dim, so that she vould 
? not see where to set her stitches, though, for 


looked ten years older, was seated in a deep, 
stuffed chair at one corner of the fireplace. 
He had not yet fully recovered from a long 


a few moments, she continued to make a show 
of being busy. Then dropping her work on 


and dangerous illness, induced by the anxiety 3 her lap, she took up the newspaper, and un- 


and perturbation attendant on a late financial } folded it. 


crisis, during which a handsome competence 
had been swept away. It had been accumu- 
lated through a long series of years, by the 
practice of the law, in which his industry had 
only been equalled by his perfect fairness and 
unimpeachable integrity. Nellie Gordon, his 
niece, a girl of eighteen, sat opposite him. 
A small table was at her side, on which were 
a few books, a weekly paper, and a work- 
basket. By the light of a single lamp, she 
was sedulously plying her needle. 

As has been said, the ashes had crept over 
the scanty supply of coals in the grate, 
which, while it dimmed their brightness, in 
the same proportion prevented them from 
giving out their heat. The room was growing 
cold. Mr. Irvin shivered a little, and half rose 
with the intention of stirring them into a 
brisker glow, but he sunk back into his chair 
with his purpose unaccomplished. 

‘* Nellie,’’ said he, ‘‘ the coal is gone, is it 
not ?” 

‘“‘There are a few handfuls left,’’ she re- 
plied, and rising, she opened the door of a 
closet where they were deposited. 
said he; ‘‘they must be kept 
for morning. I can do very well with what 
fire there is,’’ and he drew his dressing-gown 
more closely around him. 

Nellie knowing if divided, there would be 
scarce enough left to make the cup of coffee, 
and broil the small bit of steak for breakfast, 
closed the closet door, and resumed her seat 
and her sewing. This was done very quietly, 
but if her eyes had not been hidden behind 


** No, no,” 
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Even this slight exertion was not 
without its use, in assisting her to recover her 
self-control. 
“ The silent water sunk away,”’ 

ere it gathered into tears, and she succeeded, 
though with difficulty, in preventing her voice 
from breaking into a sob, as she spoke to her 
uncle. 

‘*Shall I read to you ?”’ she asked. 

His assent was given in a more cheery voice 
than usual—simulated, it might be—which, 
however, had the effect to partially enliven 
her spirits. She had read a few paragraphs 
in rotation, and was about to proceed with the 
next, when she stopped suddenly, and read it 
to herself. 

** Nellie, 
‘*what is it? How white you look.” 

*““Do I!” said she. ‘* Well, I don’t know 
why I should, for Iam sure what I see here 
should have a very different effect.” 

‘* What do you see ?”’ 

‘* Something which concerns you, I think.” 

“ Let me hear it,’’ said he, and she read as 
follows : 

‘‘If a gentleman by the name of Edward 
Irvin, who, four years ago, was a resident of 
New York, and kept a lawyer’s office at No. 
19 street, will inform Robert Thatcher, 
of New Orleans, of his present whereabouts, 
he will hear of something which may be to 
his advantage. This method of notifying him 
is resorted to, as two letters sent to the above 
mentioned address have failed to elicit an an- 
swer.”’ 

‘Yes, it certainly means me,’ said Mr. 


Nellie,” exclaimed her uncle, 


the veil of their long, dark lashes, her uncle ; Irvin, and there was so much light in his 
} countenance, as he said it, as to take the ten 


might have seen that they were dim with the 


mist of tears. He more than suspected it was 


80, for he saw that there was a slight quiver { added by sickness and adversity. 
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years from his apparent age, which had been 
“ But I 
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don’t understand,’’ he added, ‘‘why the let- 
ters this Mr. Thatcher sent failed to reach 
me.” 

‘They must have come at the time when } 
you were scarce expected to live from one day 


to another. At my request, Mrs. Warden was 
so kind during that time, as to take charge of 
whatever letters came directed to you. The 
two referred to, in that time of darkness and 
distress, might have been put aside and for- 
gotten.” 

‘If so, they may be found. Hadn’t you 
better go and speak to her about it ?”’ 

Nellie gladly obeyed. They lived in the 
same building with Mrs. Warden, and of her 
they rented their rooms. 

‘Tt may be that there were letters and pa- 
pers too, which you never had,’’ said Mrs. 
Warden, in answer to Nellie’s inquiry, ‘‘for I 
was absent sometimes when the penny post 
called, and then Nora used to take them.’’ 

Nora was speedily summoned, and the mat- 
ter inquired into. 

“All the letters which were left for Mr. 
Irvin, when you were absent,’’ replied the 
girl, “1 always slipped into that cedar box 
that stands in the clothes-press. I saw some 
letters and papers in it, and thought it was 
where you kept them.”’ 

“I believe I did throw some old envelopes 
and papers into it a few times,” said Mrs. 
Warden. ‘*Go and get the box, and we will 
see what we can find.’’ 

The box was produced, and the contents 
emptied on the carpet. Among several others 
of less consequence, two letters were found 
directed to Mr. Irvin, which were post-marked, 
New Orleans. In two minutes more Nellie 
had placed them in her uncle’s hand, and 
drawn the little table, on which the lamp was 
burning, close to his side. 

The contents of each were substantially the 
same. Mr. Irvin gathered from them that Robert 
Thatcher, the author of the letters and the 
notice in the paper, was the administrator of 
the estate of a gentleman by the name of 
Thomas Farnham. 

‘‘Mr. Farnham,” the writer went on to say, 
“was a friend of mine, and I have often heard 
him mention that, in lineal descent from the 
original owner of the estate then in his posses- 
sion, you were next to himself. A few days, 
however, subsequent to Mr. Farnham’s de- 
cease, @ young man, calling himself Herman 
Farnham, made his appearance, whose claim 
on the property—if what he asserts proves to 
be true—will take precedence of yours. 
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} myself, I don’t think it will. At any rate, 
, Mr. Farnham believed the statement he made 


me was correct, and, as I doubt not, had good 
and sufficient reasons for his belief. 

Your written testimony, going to show the 
degree of consanguinity which existed between 
yourself and him, may be all that is necessary 
to show the falsity of the young man’s claim, 
and establish your own; still, as he has given 
out word that he shall resort to litigation, in 
order to secure what he assumes to be his 
right, you will doubtless agree with me in 
thinking that your presence here will be pre- 
ferable to anything which you can put on pa- 
per. The value of the estate in question is 
estimated at about fifty thousand dollars, and 
is principally invested in property which will 
be likely to find a ready sale.”’ 

“*It will be impossible for you to go, Uncle 
Edward,’’ said Nellie. 

“Till I gain a little more strength, it will. 
But I see, by what he says at the close of the 
letter, that I am not obliged to be at New Or- 
leans under several weeks, and now that light 
has broke in upon us, I shall soon be well. 
To-morrow morning I will write to Mr. 
Thatcher, and tell him that he may expect 
me. But what are you to do?’ he asked, 
after a minute’s reflection. 

‘Oh, there are more things than one I can 
resort to, in the way of employment, so don’t 
give yourself any uneasiness on my account,” 
she replied. 

‘*But there must be something definite de- 
cided on.” 

‘¢Shall I tell you what came to my mind 
when you said that you thought you could 
go r?? 

‘*Certainly. Why not?” 

‘*T was thinking of that little retired place 
called Westbrook, we passed through two 
years ago. Board would be so much cheaper 
than in the city, and I should like so much 
better to be there during your absence.’’ 

‘Yes, a great deal cheaper,’ he replied, ab- 
sently, for he was thinking of the expense of 
his journey to New Orleans, and the high 
price which he would probably be obliged to 
pay for his board after arriving there. Nel- 
lie’s thoughts turned the same way, and a 
feeling of discouragement came over her, for, 
with the exception of a few dollars, there was 
only enough to pay the last quarter’s rent, 
although she had eked out the small sum at 
her disposal, during her uncle’s illness, by de- 
voting every moment she could obtain to her 


For } needle. 
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Soon afterward she had occasion to open a } who, as you know, is as honorable as he hag 


private drawer of her work-table. While } shown himself friendly. Though I endeay- 
looking for what she wished to obtain, her eye } ored to disguise my feelings, he could not but 
fell on a curiously-carved ivory box, mounted } see that the thought of parting with them 
with silver. At sight of it a sudden thought } was very painful, and he voluntarily offered 
flashed into her mind, while contending emo- } to retain them a whole year, during which, if 
tions caused the glow on her cheeks to alter- } I could at any time refund the money, they 
nately pale and deepen. It contained jewelry } would be restored to me.” 

which had belonged tohermother. She knew ; ‘If I am successful, they are safe, then, 
not its intrinsic value; she had never, till } for Mr. Wilmarth isn’t a man to break his 
now, even thought of it. Hitherto it had $ word.’’ 

been dear to her only as a tangible memory From this time, Mr. Irvin’s return to health 
of her she would see no more, ever growing } was so marked, and so rapid, as to be almost 
more and more sacred as one revolving cycle } daily visible. It caused some wonderment 
after another was merged with the past. It } among those who did not know that the clouds 
now presented itself to her mind under a dif- } of adversity had parted, and revealed a star 
ferent aspect. It might, she believed, be dis- ; which had long been hidden behind them, and 
posed of for what would suffice for her uncle’s } that the wine of life, which had grown turbid, 
conveyance to New Orleans, and such subse- ; and, as he imagined, drained to the dregs, had 
quent expenditure as he would be obliged to § suddenly become clear and racy. It is true, 
incur. When to preserve a memento of the } that what he had mistaken for gems, no longer 
dead involved a sacrifice of comfort, and it circled the rim of the cup which contained it; 
might be positive suffering to the living, she } but he had learned that, with all their bril- 
felt that there should be no holding back. liant and varied hues, they had only been 
She said nothing to her uncle about it, for she } bubbles, which had ever vanished when he at- 
knew that his consent to the disposal of the tempted to seize them. 

jewelry would be reluctantly given, and that } ae 


a discussion of the subject would bring up 
reminiscences which might shake her own } In one week more Mr. Irvin was on his way 


resolution. to New Orleans, while Nellie Gordon was at 

The following morning, with the little ivory } Westbrook, domiciliated with Mrs. Mayhew, 
casket in her pocket, she told her uncle that } proprietress and landlady of a pleasant and 
she was going out fora walk. After the ab- convenient house, which, as could be seen by 
sence of an hour, she returned, and placed a } the inscription on the sign depending from 
roll of something covered with tissue paper } the limb of a large elin, was denominated the 
in his hand. ‘*Traveler’s Rest.” 

“‘A present for you, Uncle Edward,”’ " ‘*T am afraid that you'll be lonesome here, 
she. for since railroads came in fashion, but little 

Partly removing the outside paper, he saw } company calls here, compared with what there 
underneath a roll of bank bills. 

“Forme! This is something I don’t un- 
derstand! Whom is the present from ?”’ 

“A good geni, as a reward for his liberty, 
who has long been imprisoned in a certain $ lie replied. 
ivory casket,’’ said she, affecting a playful- ; ter I shall be suited.” 
ness which she did not feel. ‘* Exactly what Mr. Templeton said last 

‘* Nellie !’’ Winter, when he came to engage board. He 

‘‘Don’t blame me, Uncle Edward. Wasn’t } kept in his room most of the time, and em- 
it the only resource ?’’ ployed himself in reading and writing. I 

‘It was, and you have done right. But } used, sometimes, to think that he was writing 
then a legacy so sacred as those jewels!”’ a book. He was a fine-looking young man, 

“T know it. Don’t think that I parted with } but not much given to talk, which made the 
them lightly. And then I have a chance of } few who saw him when he was here, think he 
redeeming them.”’ was proud and haughty. They were mistaken 

‘*They are in possession of a pawnbroker, } in that. He would speak to a beggar, as soon 
then !” as he would toa prince. When he went away, 

“No; in Mr. Wilmarth’s, the jeweler, } he said that he didn’t know but that he should 


used to,’’ said Mrs. Mayhew, who had entered 
the room where Nellie was sitting by a bright 
wood fire. 

‘‘ There isn’t the least danger of that,’’ Nel- 


‘‘The more retired I am, the bet- 
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come again this Fall, or next Winter, but I 


don’t much expect him.”’ 

“As far as I am concerned,’’ said Nellie, ‘‘I 
should be well pleased if he finds it conveni- 
ent to come some other time.”’ 

‘‘ Well, I shall do all I can to make you 
comfortable, and to make you feel at home. 
Not only that, I am going to see if I can’t 


make your cheeks a little rounder, and get ) 


some color into ’em.”’ 

Nellie could not doubt the sincerity of what 
she said, as she listened to her pleasant, vheer- 
ful voice, and glanced at her comely face, 
which was a perfect map of geniality and 
good humor. 

It was no wonder that Nellie was pale and 
thin. Every moment of the last six or eight 


weeks, which had not been devoted to some } 


duty still more imperative, she had done no- 


thing but stitch, stitch, stitch, often till the > 
a neighboring } 
and she must, | 


midnight peal sounded from 
church tower. A little longer, 
in no small degree, have realized in her own 


person the truth of what may be termed that } 


sad and touching autobiography of a class, 
always numerously represented, epitomized in 
Hood’s ‘*Song of the Shirt.”” Now she de- 
termined to work with her head, as well as 
with her hands. This resolution had not been 


formed without much self-distrust, and many } 


misgivings. And yet she was conscious of 
having basked in the warmth of that ideal 


light which invests everything with a golden } 


glory on which it falls, and gives to the ‘violet 
and daisy growing at our feet that sweet 


power to thrill the heart, denied to the cost- 


liest gems. 


Without being able to translate into lan- 
guage a tithe of the fervor and fulness of the } 


thoughts which, at the same time, warmed 
and burthened her heart, still the little, un- 
pretending story which she had chosen as 
their vehicle; was full of the vitality which 
belongs to humanity. 
warm pulses could be almost seen and heard. 
Her suspense and misgivings were soon termi- 


nated by the receipt of a kind and encourag- 


ing letter from the publisher of the periodical 
to whom she had sent her story, and which, 


in addition to its words of cheer, contained , 


tangible evidence of his appreciation. This, 
with a request that she would continue to 
write for him, removed the load of anxiety 
which was weighing upon her spirits, she hav- 
ing barely retained enough, of what she had 


received for the jewelry, to defray the expense | 


of her recent journey, determined, rather 


The throb of its life- ' 


EFORE 


DAY. 
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than her uncle should not be well sup- 
plied, to trust to her own exertions for obtain- 
ing what she herself would need. 

A few weeks more, and Winter had fairly 
set in. Nellie was in her own room, engaged 
in her new employment, when she heard a 
sleigh drive up to the front door. In a few 
moments the door was opened, and she could 
} hear words of welcome from Mrs. Mayhew. 

Travelers had often called, since the sleighing 

became good, and she thought no more about 
; it. An hour afterward she had occasion for a 
} book, which she remembered to have seen 

lying on a side table, as she sat at the break- 

fast table. 
’ gentleman sitting near the fire, with the book 
she was in pursuit of in his hand. 

At her entrance he looked up, and made a 
slight inclination of his head. 
the salutation in a similarly distant manner, 
and then, to prevent the awkwardness of ap- 
{ pearing to have entered the apartment with- 
out any object, passed on to the table, and 
) took thence a book which she did not need. 
} She had left the room, and closed the door 
behind her, when one on the opposite side of 
the entry was opened by Mrs. Mayhew. 
made a sign to Nellie to come into the kitchen. 

“T thought,’’ said she, ‘‘that it would be 
well enough to tell you that the gentleman in 
the sitting-room is the Mr. Templeton I spoke 
to you about.”’ 

‘‘And has he come with the intention of re- 


On entering the room, she saw a 


She returned 


She 


, maining awhile ?”’ 

** Yes, a few weeks, if not months.’’ 

‘* He didn’t expect that you had any one 
boarding with you?” 
‘*No, he did not ; and to confess the truth, 
> he seemed a little vexed when I told him. 


But when I mentioned that you kept in your 
room almost as much as he used to when he 
} was here last Winter, he didn’t appear to care 
much. You know what I told you about his 
not saying much, but you mustn’t mind it, 
: because it is his way.”’ 
‘“* His silence will be very excusable, 
; plied Nellie, ‘‘ and I shall endeavor not +o an- 
‘ noy him by being talkative.’’ 
When dinner was ready, and Nellie and Mr. 
' Templeton again met, Mrs. Mayhew formally 
introduced them to each other, previous to 
their taking their seats at the table. A fuller 
view of Charles Templeton showed Nellie 
' that, without being what would be generally 
’ termed handsome, he had a finely-shaped 
‘ head, set well and gracefully on his shoulders, 


7? be. 
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and that his face, lit up by clear, deep eyes, 
was one of those which would afford a fine 
study for such as delight 

‘*To read the mind’s construction in the face.”’ 

With regard to his taciturnity, if anything, 
he more than made good all that Mrs. May- 
hew had said of him; while Nellie being in 
determined not to be outdone, 
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this respect 
but little was said during the meal. 
not, however, escape Templeton, that the few 
words she was compelled to speak, were ut- 
tered in a low, musical voice, nor that there 
was that in her countenance more attractive 
and winning, than its delicacy and bloom, and 
beauty of outline. 

Three weeks passed away, and the barrier 
of reserve which each had contributed to 
build up between them, had remained unbro- 
ken. What, at the termination of that time, 
caused a sudden access of geniality on the 
part of Templeton, he might, himself, have 
found it difficult to tell. It is possible that he 
had drunken more freely than usual of the 
beverage distilled from the herb, which 
“cheers, but not inebriates,’’? for when Nel- 
lie, as was her custom on rising from the tea- 
table, was about to withdraw, he turned 
towards her, and addressed her somewhat ab- 
ruptly : 

‘‘Miss Gordon,’’ said he, ‘‘I have been 
reading a story in one of the magazines, which 


interested me much more than anything of 


the kind that Iever read. I formerly made it 
a point not to indulge much in what is termed 
light reading, but by breaking over my rule a 
few times, I find that when the 
vigor and elasticity, by severe 
tinued study, the warmth and sparkle, and 
above all, a true transcript of some genial 
trait of humanity found in such a story as 
the one in question, by bringing into play the 
moral faculties in place of those which are 
purely intellectual, is one of the best things 
in the world to revive its flagging energies. 
If you are at leisure, I will, if you please, read 
a few passages which it struck me were par- 
ticularly well suited to the purpose I have 


mind loses its 
and long con- 


mentioned.”’ 

Nellie. expressed the pleasure it would give 
her to listen to him, ina manner which left no 
doubt of its sincerity, and Mrs. Mayhew, sur- 
prised at this sudden lifting of the ‘‘ icy veil,’’ 
lingered at the table longer than was exactly 
necessary to gather together the china, that 
she might hear what had elicited such warm 
commendation. He had not finished the first 
sentence, when she cast towards Nellie a 
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pleased and knowing glance. Nellie, on her 
part, was conscious of her heightening color, 
and a thrill of glad surprise passed through 
her frame, when she found herself listening 
to one of her own stories, which, readin Tem- 
pleton’s deep, rich voice, with its fine and just 
intonation, possessed a charm and fascination 
that never before had manifested itself to her, 
She, however, succeeded in maintaining her 
outward composure, till stopping suddenly, 
he asked her opinion of a sentence he had 
just read. She stammered out some unintellj- 
gible reply, when Mrs. Mayhew came to the 
rescue, 

‘*Come, my dear child,’’ said she, in her 
motherly way, ‘‘ go to your own room, and J 
will tell Mr. Templeton all about it.” 

“I had no suspicion that Miss Gordon was 
the author of the story,”’ said he, in reply to 
Mrs. Mayhew’s explanation, ‘‘ but I have for 
some time been sensible that she is superior in 
mind, as she is more beautiful in person, to 
any young lady I ever met with.” 

‘‘And in heart, too, you might add,” said 
Mrs. Mayhew, ‘‘as you yourself can judge, 
after listening to what I am going to tell you,” 
and with an eloquence and pathos, which 
found its inspiration in her own benevolent 
heart, she described the season of darkness, 
toil, and privation, through which Nellie so 
uncomplainingly and bravely had passed. 

**T thank you, Mrs. Mayhew, for your expla- 
nation,’’ was all that he said, when she had 
finished, but there was that in his manner of 
saying it, which told how much could be com- 
prehended in one short sentence. 

From this time Templeton seemed to have 
found that the series of Mathematical Pa- 
pers he was engaged in preparing, need not 
absorb all his leisure, and Nellie could not 
always break away from an interesting con- 
versation, though her pen, meantime, must 


remain idle. 


From time to time Nellie had received let- 
ters from her uncle, containing the cheering 
intelligence that his health was re-established, 
and that his claim to the estate of the late 
Mr. Farnham was in little danger of being su- 
perseded. A longer time than usual had now 
elapsed since Nellie had heard from him, and 
she was beginning to feel uneasy. Templeton 
perceived it, and one evening when she ap- 
peared uncommonly depressed, he remained 
longer in the sitting-room than he was accus- 
tomed to, and at length succeeded in allevia- 
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ting her depression by the charm of his con- 


versation. 

It was after tea, and with Mrs. Mayhew set- 
tled down comfortably in her low, cushioned 
chair, busy with her knitting, they were sit- 
ting by the brisk fire, while through one of 
the windows, from which the curtain had been 
drawn aside, could be seen numerous stars, 


whose keen, scintillating light bore testimony > 


to the sharpness of the air without. A musi- 
cal jingle of sleigh bells, which grew nearer 
and nearer, and then suddenly ceased in front 
of the house, broke off the conversation. 


‘‘T never once thought that any one would } 
} of those 


come thiscold evening,’’ said Mrs. Mayhew, ris- 


. : . . . . 2 
ing, and putting away her knitting with the air } 
She then has- } 


of one who is slightly annoyed. 
tened to open the door. The next minute Mr. 
Irvin, his countenance glowing with health, 
aud radiant with smiles, stood in their midst. 

At first he had no thought for any one ex- 
cept Nellie, but when the few words had been 
spoken between them, such as rise spontane- 
ously to the lips of friends who meet, after 


having been separated, he became aware that 


the young man who stood near was one he 


had long known as being admired for his tal- } 


ents, and beloved and respected for his moral 
and social qualities. 

Nor was Mrs. Mayhew forgotten. Mr. Irvin 
playfully, though none the less sincerely, gave 


her his thanks for the good care she had taken 3 


of his niece during his absence, which, as he 
said, needed no other proof than her renova- 
ted health and cheerful spirits. 

Among much that he had to relate during 
the evening, it will only be necessary to men- 
tion that his object in going to New Orleans 
was completely successful, the young man 
calling himself Herman Farnham, instead of 
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resorting to the law to make good his claim to 
the estate, having soon discovered that his 
more prudent course would be to leave the 


place. 
When in a few days Mr. Irvin and Nellie 


; decided to take leave of the kind and hospita- 
ble Mrs. Mayhew, Templeton concluded tu ac- 
company them, being certain, he said, that if 


he did allow himself a week’s relaxation, he 
should have time to complete the series of pa- 
pers he was engaged in writing, by the time 


they were needed. A few minutes before they 


> left, Mrs. Mayhew took Nellie aside, and com- 


municated what she had to say to her, in one 
penetrating, resonant whispers, 
which, unsuspected by herself, could be heard 
in every part of the room. 

“*T can see plain enough,” said she, ‘‘ how 
things are going on, and how they’ll turn out, 
and so, lest I shouldn’t have anether chance, 
I am going to invite you, when you and a cer- 
tain gentleman—there’s no need of calling 
names, you know—take your bridal tour up to 
the White Hills, or to Niagara Falls, to make 
my house one of your stopping places, either 
when you go or return.”’ 

Nellie, while the crimson deepened on her 
cheeks, and stole up to the roots of her hair, 
for she knew that Templeton must have heard 
every word which the worthy landlady had 
said, assured her that she should never pass 
the house of so kind a friend without calling 
on her. 

It was then, though the second week in 
March, still good sleighing, (no uncommon 
thing in New England) and the ensuing Sep- 
tember Mrs. Mayhew was made happy by a 
visit from Charles Templeton and Nellie his 
bride. 
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‘‘THERE’S no such thing as death ;”’ 
To those who think aright, 
Tis but the racer casting off 
What most impedes his flight ; 
Tis but one little act, 
Life’s drama must contain ; 
One struggle keener than the rest, 
And ther an end of pain. 
‘* There’s no such thing as death ;”’ 
That which is thus miscalled, 
Is life escaping from the chains 
That have so long enthralled ; 
Tis a once hidden star, 
Piercing through the night, 
To shine in gentle radiance forth 
Amid its kindred light. 


THING 
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AS DEATH. 


‘‘ There’s no such thing asdeath ;”’ 
In nature nothing dies! 
From each sad remnant of decay 
Some forms of life arise ; 
The faded leaf that falls, 
All sere and brown, to earth, 
Ere long shall mingle with the shapes 
That gave the floweret birth. 
‘¢ There’s no such thing asdeath ;” 
*Tis but the blossom spray, 
Sinking before the coming fruit 
That seeks the Summer's ray ; 
Tis but the bud displaced, 
As comes the perfect flower ; 
Tis faith exchanged for sight, 
And weariness for power. 





BOB CRATCHIT AND TINY 


TIM. 


[We take from Mr. Field’s ‘‘ Summer Pic- 
tures,’’ the following description of Dickens’ 
reading of the ‘‘ Christmas Carol ”’ in London, 
or at least that portion of it descriptive of 
Christmas with the Cratchit family. ] 

One of the beautiful things in the Christmas 
Carol is its frequent contrasts, as in the set- 
ting of harsh and hardened age beside gentle 
and trusting childhood. Thus from the re- 
pulsive look of avarice, so hard and grim, a 
friendly ghost transports us along with the 
miser, to a different scene—to a poor family 


who, in their humble home, and in their poor 


: 
; 


way, try to keep this holy, happy Christmas $ 


time. 
cription of the Cratchit family. Poor Bob 
Cratchit had but fifteen shillings a week, and 
yet the ghost of Christmas ‘‘ stopped upon his 
threshhold blessed four-roome¢ 
house !’’ 

Here Dickens was in his element, and never 
did he portray more exquisitely the joys and 
sorrows of the poor. So animated was the 
picture, and so well did his voice keep time 
to every change and incident of the scene, 
that we could see it all. There was the fam- 
ily coming together to keep Christmas— 
the eldest daughter, Martha, returning home 
from service; the mother in her’ twice 
turned gown, decked out with ribbons, and Miss 
Belinda Cratchit, and Master Peter Cratchit, 
and all the little Cratchits, tearing like mad, so 
wild with mirth and glee. 

But the jewel of the family is yet to appear. 
His father has taken him on his shoulder, and 
trotted off with him to church. Soon poor 
Bob comes in with the little creature perched 
upon hisshoulder. He is the smallest bit of a 
thing, and his name is Tiny Tim. Dickens’ 
voice tuok a softer tone as he said, ‘‘Alas for 
Tiny Tim, he bore a little crutch, and had his 
limbs supported by an iron frame !”’ 

‘*And how did little Tim behave??? asked 
Mrs. Cratchit, when Bob had hugged his 
daughter to his heart’s content. 

‘* As good as gold,’’ said Bob, ‘‘ and better. 
Somehow he gets thoughtful sitting by himself 
so much, and thinks the strangest things you 
ever heard. (Gentler, gentler, was the 
speaker’s voice.) He told me, coming home, 


and his 


that he hoped the people saw him in the § 
church, because he was a cripple, and it might ¢ the story-teller enters into a game of blind 
‘ man’s buff, like a romping boy. 


be pleasaut to them to remember upon Christ- 
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mas Day who made lame beggars walk and 
blind men see.’’ 

Bob’s voice was tremulous when he told 
them this, and trembled more when he said 
that Tiny Tim was growing strong and 
hearty. 

Dickens’ voice wavered too, but in an in- 
stant rallied to describe the great event of the 
Christmas dinner. Here his fancy found full 
sport, and ran riot amid the scene. How well 
did he describe the bustle of delightful prepara- 
tion, the world of pains by each one of the 
family to give due pomp to the expected feast, 
He fairly rollicked in the description of the 
goose and the pudding. ‘‘ There never was 
such a goose,’’ Bob said, ‘‘he didn’t believe 
there ever was such a goose cooked.’’ But 
even this great achievement was eclipsed 
when Mrs. Cratchit, having retired for the pur- 
pose, reappeared upon the scene bearing the 
pudding. ‘* Oh, that was a wonderful pud- 
ding!’’ Bob Cratchit said, and calmly too, 
that he regarded it as the greatest success 
achieved by Mrs. Cratchit since their mar- 
riage. 

These touches were given by Dickens with 
such mock seriousness, such exquisite drol- 
lery, that the audience were convulsed. We 
laughed till we cried. But come back to the 
happy group around Bob Cratchit’s table. 

At last the dinner was all done, the cloth 
was cleared, the hearth swept, and the fire 
made up. Thencame the apples, and oranges, 
and chestnuts. All sat round the fire. Then 
Bob proposed ‘‘a merry Christmas to us all, 
my dears—God bless us !’’ which all the fam- 
ily re-echoed. 

‘‘God bless us, every one ?”’ said Tiny Tim, 
the last of all. Again Dickens’ voice fell into 
the minor key, as he added, ‘‘ Hesat very close 
to his father’s side, upon his little stool. Bob 
held his withered little hand in his, as if he 
loved the child, and wished to keep. him by 
his side, and dreaded that he might be taken 
from him.” 

I have referred to the frequent contrasts in 
the progress of the story, which give to its 
pictures such variety, and keep alive through- 
out a tender and pathetic interest. There 
were scenes which almost lifted one off from 
his feet by their exuberent gaiety. Thus 


He enters 
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into the very soul of Topper, and into his body 
too, when that young man, though his eyes | 
are bandaged, and he has to grope in the dark, 
is always sure to catch ‘‘the plump sister,” 
and nobody else? And when old Fezziwig im- } 
provises in his shop a party for his apprentices ; 
and shop girls, you would have thought Dick- 5 
ens was about to give a performance himself, } 
or that he was at least the fiddler, shouting to 5 
the whirling couples. His voice skipped light- 
ly along sentences which fairly danced to the 
sound of their own music. ¢ 
Yet a few minutes and his voice is checked 
again, and droops likea mourner over some sad } 
scene. These were the passages which pleased 
us most—so touching were they, and so fitly 
spoken, with a power beyond the reach of art, { 
the power of deep, genuine feeling. No one 
could doubt the heart of the man, that heard | 


him then. Full as he is to overflowing of the | 


comic element, there is also within him a} 
string that vibrates to the sweet, sad music of 


humanity. His voice knows well the low 
tones that speak of human grief and tears. 
Perhaps the gem in all the Christmas Carol is } 
the death of Tiny Tim, and I would give much 
to have you hear Dickens read and act this 
touching domestic scene. How he shared the 
household grief! You would have thought 
there had been a death in his family, that one of 
his own children had been laid upon the 
bier. 

The ghost has taken Scrooge out again upon 
his nightly walk. They enter poor Bob Crat- } 
chit’s house, the dwelling he had visited be- 
fore, and find the mother and children seated 
round the fire. 

Quiet, veryquiet. The noisy little Cratchits | 
were as still as statues in one corner, and sat $ 
looking up at Peter, who had a book before 
The mother and her daughters were en- 
But surely they were very 


him. 
gaged in sewing. 
quiet ! 

‘And he took a child, and set him in the } 
midst of them.’’ 

Where had Scrooge heard those words ? 

The mother laid her work upon the table, 
and put her hand up to her face. 

‘The color hurts my eyes,”’ she said. 

The color? Ah, poor Tiny Tim! 

‘*They’re better now again,’’ said Cratchit’s 
wife. ‘‘It makes them weak by candle-light; 
aud I wouldn’t show weak eyes to your father j 
when he comes home, for the world. It must } 
be near his time.’ 

‘* Past it, rather,’’? Peter answered, shutting 
up his book. ‘‘ But I think he’s walked a 


} you good to see how green a place it is. 
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little slower than he used, these last few even- 
ings, Mother !”’ 

They were very quiet again. At last she 
said, and in a steady, cheerful voice, that only 
faltered once, 

“T have known him walk with—I have 
known him walk with Tiny Tim on his 
shoulder very fast indeed. But he was very 
light to carry,’’ she resumed, intent upon her 
work, ‘‘and his father loved him so, that it 
was no trouble—no trouble. And there is 
your father at the door.”’ 

Shehurried out to meet him, and little Bob, 
in his comforter, he had need of it, poor fel- 


low, came in. His tea was ready for him on 


} thehob, and they all tried who should help him 


to it most. Then the two young Cratchits 
got upon his knees, and laid, each child, a 
little cheek against his face, as if they said, 
‘Don’t mind it father. Don’t be grieved !’’ 

Bob was very cheerful with them, and spoke 
pleasantly to all the family. He looked at 
the work upon the table, and praised the in- 
dustry and speed of Mrs. Cratchit, and the 


girls. They would be done long before Sun- 


> day, he said. 


‘*Sunday ! you went to-day, then, Robert?” 
said his wife. 

‘* Yes, my dear,’’ returned Bob. ‘‘I wish 
It would have done 
But 
you'll see it often. I promised him that I 
would walk there on aSunday. My little, 
little child !’’ cried Bob, ‘‘ my little child!” 

He broke down all at once. He couldn’t 
If he could have helped it, he and his 


you could have gone. 


help it. 


{ child would have been further apart perhaps 


than they were. 

He left the room, and went up stairs into 
the room above, which was lighted cheerfully 
and hung with Christmas. There was a chair 
set close the child, and there were 
signs of some one having been there lately. 
Poor Bob sat down in it, and when he had 


beside 


; thought a little and composed himself, he 


kissed the little face. He was reconciled to 
what had happened, and went down again 
quite happy. 

They drew about the fireand talked ; the girls 
and mother working still. . . Bob 
said, ‘‘However and whenever we part from 
one another, I am sure none of us will forget 
poor Tiny Tim, shall we? or this first parting 
that was among us ?’’ 

“ Never, Father !’’ cried they all. 

‘*And I know,”’ said Bob, ‘‘I know, my 
dears, that when we recollect how patient and 
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how mild he was, although he was a little, 
little child, we shall not quarrel easily among 
ourselves, and forget poor Tiny Tim in doing 
it.?? 

‘* No, never, father !’’ they all cried again. 

‘*T am very happy,” said little Bob, ‘‘I am 
very happy !’’ 

Mrs. Cratchit kissed him, his daughters 
kissed him, the two young Cratchits kissed him, 
and Peter and himself shook hands. Spirit of 
Tiny Tim, thy childish essence was from God! 

How these words thrilled the audience. A 
few moments before we had been convulsed 
with laughter. Now many eyes silently filled 
with tears. Lords and ladies, and com- 
moners alike wept for poor Bob Cratchit and 
his Tiny Tim. 

The close was inalighter vein. Old Scrooge 
at last awakes, and finds it all a But 
the ghost has doneits work. Heis thoroughly 
frightened from his former way of life. He is 
shaken in his constant mind by the sight 
of those who, with not a hundredth part of 
his means of enjoyment, are yet a thousand 
times happierthanhe. Appalled at the dreari- 
ness and desolateness of his miserable and sel- 
fish life, he stands aghast at the prospect of a 


dream. 


lonely and wintry old age, and in his despair, 
he starts from his sleep, and cries for mercy. 


From that day Scrooge is another man. He 
goes to his office the next morning, and meets 
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Inn, and Mrs. Gamp. Each time we admired 
still more his rare dramatic skill and mastery 
of the human heart. He is almost as great 
an actor as he is an author. He is a perfect 
master of the art of mimicry, being able at 
will to assume almost any look, and to imi- 
tate almost any voice. He can put ona grave 
or a merry face. His countenance takes easily 
the queerest and drollest expression. Then he 
draws himself up, and puts on a solemn gri- 
mace, looking likea great wise owl. 
when playing a quizzing character, there ig 
an archness in his look, a playful drollery 
about his mouth, and a twinkle in his eye, 
that are irresistible. And then how well his 
voice corresponds. He can speak in a low 
bass, or in a piping treble, taking almost at 
will the voice of childhood of age, of 
man or woman. How well did he personate 
poor Toots, in Dombey, and Mrs Gamp, the 
whining old nurse, in Martin Chuzzlewit. 

But perhaps his happiest reading, as well 
as his most beautiful writing, is that which 
delineates children. Little Paul Dombey was 
the counterpart, though in another sphere, of 
Tiny Tim. The picture was drawn with the 
same delicate and inimitable grace. Whocan 
ever forget the little fellow on the sea-heach 
gathering shells, and asking his sister that 
question which tells so much of premature 


At times, 


or 


{ development, and decay, and early death, ‘Am 


his little clerk, who is none other than poor { 


Bob Cratchit, whom he frightens half out of 
his wits by cutting unheard of capers, telling 
him that he is going on the spot to raise his 
salary. He goes out into the street, and pats 
children on the head, and hails the beggars, 
and gives them means to keep the blessed 
holiday. He finds too—joy of his heart— 
that poor little Tiny Tim is not dead. It was 
only a dream. And forthwith he takes the 
little Dot under his sheltering wing, to love 
and keep him evermore. And suddenly he 
finds that he has a heart beneath his tough- 
ened ribs, and a thrill of life runs through his 
old bones. 

So ends the tale, with joy and happiness re- 
stored, the speaker saying, ‘‘and so, as Tiny 
Tim observed, God bless us every one,’’ and 
with that last word Mr. Dickens bowed to the 
audience, and as they broke out into a furious 
clapping, he walked rapidly off the stage and 
disappeared. We afterwards heard Dickens 
twice. Once he read the first part of Dombey 
and Son, that which describes little Paul, 
and the other, he read several detached stories, 
The Poor Traveller, Boots at the Holly Tree 


ta i cstitadiie 


; 


I an old fashioned child ?”’ 

Sometimes Dickens rises still higher, as in 
the scene of the death of Paul’s mother, when 
poor little Florence, who has never known what 
it was to be loved but by her, comes into the 
room and throws herself upon her dying mo- 
ther’s breast. Dickens’ voice had a tone of 
solemnity that still rings in my ears, as he 
said: ‘‘ Thus clinging fast to that light spar 
within her arms, she floated out upon the 
dark and unknown sea that rolls round all the 
world.”’ 

This is not the place to enter into a critical 
estimate of Dickens a writer. Faults 
enough there may be for those who wish to 
pick at. His style may be disfigured by fre- 
quent instances of broad caricature and gross 
exaggeration. But at present I am too much 
under the spell of what I have just heard, to 
be in a mood to criticise. Whatever faults 
may be found elsewhere, in those portions 
selected for these public readings, all must 
concede not only the overflowing genius, but 
the healthful, moral influence. Well might 
Thackeray ask: ‘‘ Was there ever a better 
Charity Sermon preached in the world than 


as 
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Dickens’ Christmas Carol?’’ Ican well believe 
him when he says: ‘It occasioned immense 
hospitality throughout England; was the 
means of lighting up hundreds of kind 
fires at Christmas time; caused a wonderful 
outpouring of Christmas good feeling—of 
Christmas punch-brewing—an awful slaugh- 
ter of Christmas turkeys, and roasting and 
baking of Christmas beef. As for this man’s 
love of children,’? he adds, ‘‘that amiable 
organ at the back of his honest head must be 
perfectly monstrous. All children ought to 
love him.”’ 

It is no small proof of goodness thus to be 
loved by children, who are the truest, the 


most unconscious, and most unaffected of 


friends ; nor is it less to be able to draw from 
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the fancy or the heart, and to depict airy chil- 
dren of the brain, so taht they shall become 
to us real beings, and shall live in our faith 
and our affection. Whatever else of Dickens 
may perish, let his children live. They at 
least are innocent objects of love. Whatever 
be said of his portraitures of men and women, 
still let us keep the memory of these house- 
5 hold saints, as of our own children that we 
} have loved and lost. Always must I bless the 
hand that drew the pale face of little Nell, 
that put such love in her faithful heart, 
and gave strength to her wandering feet, and 
$ still as I hear the Christmas Carol, will I say— 
Spirit or Tiny Tim, THY CHILDISH ESSENCE WAS 
FRoM Gop! 





“WHERE HAST THOU GLEANED 


TO-DAY?” 


BY CLARA 


TneRe’s a beautiful legend quaintly told 

Of a bright winged seraph, in times of old, 

Who, leaving his golden harp above, 

Was commissioned to earth on an errand of love; 
And his message to all, as he sped on his way, 
Was ‘‘ mortal, where hast thou gleaned to-day ?” 


He asked a maiden—he asked a youth— 

And they blushed as they answered with mournful 
truth, 

‘We've gathered no wheat from our sunny way, 

In the field of pleasure we’ve gleaned all day ;” 

And he sighed, as he flew on drooping wing, 

“ No grain for the garner will pleasure bring.” 


Then he came to a child, with brow so fair, 

With sparkling eyes, and gleaming hair, 

And the angel said, as it paused in its play, 
“Child, where hast thow gleaned to-day ?” 

And it laughing replied, ‘‘ Thro’ the Summer hours 
I gather and glean the dear Lord’s flowers ;” 

The white-robed seraph sweetly smiled, 

And kissed the brow of the beautiful child. 


Then he passed to a man of gloomy brow, 

Whose raven hair was sprinkled with snow, 

And the angel furled his wings by the way, 

Saying ‘‘ mortal, where hast thou gleaned to-day ?’ 

O’er his radiant brow passed a shade of pain, 

As he answered ‘‘I glean in the fields of gain,”’ 

For the angel knew, tho’ the fields were fair, 

Few sheaves for the storehouse were gathered there. 
VoL, xIv.—l5 


GRAHAME. 
By the side of a pilgrim of lowly mien, 
Now the angel’s pinions brightly gleam ; 
“ Rest pilgrim,” he said, ‘‘ on thy toilsome way, 
And tell me where hast thou gleaned to day ?”’ 


‘“‘TIn the Master’s vineyard, I fain would glean, 
Yet I fear [have gathered much chaff from the way, 
dn the sheaf I have bound for his garner to-day ;' 
Then he took the sheaf from the pilgrim’s hand, 
And winged his way to the Father’s land, 
Rejoicing that ere day faded to even, 

He had gathered one sheaf for the garner of Heaven. 


Then he answered, that man of lowly mien, 
g 


Now, even as then, bright pinions unfold, 

And on errands of love visit earth as of old ; 
And the angelic words we oft hear on our way, 
Are ‘‘ mortal where art thou gleaning to-day ?”’ 


From its sorrows and joys, its peace and strife ; 

Too often with chaff, and dry twigs and leaves, 

We gather the wheat, and bind our life sheaves ; 

Draw near us, sweet seraph, on silvery wing, 

We would joyfully list to thy soft whispering, 

We could lay those low tones to our hearts by the 
way, 

‘‘ Mortal, where art thou gleaning to-day ?” 


| 
$ We are gleaning alway from the vineyard of life, 
é 
( 
¢ 
¢ 
Q 
é 
< 
; 
{ And would humbly implore, that to us may be 


given 

To bind up rich sheaves for the garner of Heaven. 
Medford Minn. 
; 





SHE WENT AWAY 


BY 


WITH 


THE ANGELS. 


KATE SUTHERLAND. 


‘Little Nellie Winter is dead?’’ said a 
neighbor, coming hurriedly into Mrs. Grover’s 
sitting room. There was a look of griefin her 
face, and her eyes were full of tears. 

‘“*Dead!’? and the work fell into Mrs. 
Grover’s lap. ‘* Dead! Poor Mary Winter! 
it will break her heart. That child was her 
idol.”’ 

‘She was a dear little girl,”’ said the neigh- 
bor. ‘Too good to live in this world, I have 
often thought. Did you never notice, Mrs. 
Grover, what a strange sweetness played some- 
times about her mouth.” 

‘* Yes, I have often observed, and spoke of 
it.°” 


‘* And there was something very uncommon ; 


in the way she looked out of hereyes. Some 
people’s eyes look straight forward, some a 
little downward, and some restlessly from side 
to side, but Nellie’s large, clear, blue eyes 
seemed always looking upwards, and there was 
an expression in them as if they had visions 
not revealed to grosser sight.”’ 


‘‘THave you seen Mary ?”? asked Mrs. Gro- } 


ver. 

‘““No; Aunty Granger came by our house 
just now, and told me of Nellie’s death. I 
must run back, and put on my things, and go 
over immediately.”’ 

*¢ Call for me,’’ sajd Mrs. 
get ready and go with you. 
dread to see her.’’ 

The neighbors parted, but were together 
again in less than ten minutes, and on their 
way to visit a sister in affliction. 

‘IT wonder how she bears it? 
Aunty Granger say ?”’ 

*¢ Nothir s to that. 
me word, and then hurried away. 
that Nellie died about two hours ago, and 
that she had been helping to lay her out.” 

“ Well, I know how to feel for Mary,’’ said 
the neighbor, in a sorrowful voice. ‘‘I’ve 
lost children, and know what a heart-break- 
ing thing it is. Talking to one does no good. 
They talked to me—ministers, and friends, 
and all; but they might as well have talked 


? 


Grover. ‘I will 
Poor Mary! I 


What did 


ra 


She merely brought 
She said 


to the wind.’ 

‘*Mary Winter has a great dealof fortitude, 
and she is a true Christian woman,’’ remarked 
Mrs. Grover. 
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“‘T think her a little cold,”? was replied to 
this. 

‘* May it not be that she has schooled her 
feelings into submission ?” 

‘Perhaps so, I cannot tell. We are not all 
alike; but if Mary can bear this trouble 
calmly, she is made of sterner stuff than com- 
mon mortals. An eye plucked out gives in- 
tensest pain.”’ 

And so the two neighbors talked, until they 
came to the door on which hung the sign of 
death, when they were silent. A moment or 
two they paused on the threshhold, and then 
passed in. The door opened directly into Mrs, 
Winter’s small parlor, or best room, as she 
modestly called it. Gentle hands had already 
done the work of preparation for the grave: 
and there lay the pure body of the departeg 
one, wrapped insnowy white garments. A few 
friends were in the room, and all were stand- 
ing near the body, gazing down in silence 
upon the dead face, that looked like an exqui- 
There was no harsh 
or repellant aspect in the countenance—no- 
thing that chilled you with a mortal coldness; 
but only a look of 
Death had done his 
hand. 

From the little parlor, Mrs. Grover and her 
companion went up to the chamber where the 
stricken mother had retired. Their visit was 
not one of vulgar intrusion. It was prompted 
by true womanly sympathy. The curtains 
were drawn, and the room in shadow, but not 
darkened. Two neighbors were sitting with 
Mrs. Winter, and from the look on all their 
faces, it was evident that they had been con- 
versing. Themother’s eyes were full of tears, 
but her countenance was rather elevated than 
depressed. She reached her hand to the new 
comers, and even smiled faintly, as she 
greeted them. ; 

Mrs. Grover pressed the hand of Mrs. Win- 
ter, and looked tenderly in her face, but did 
not venture a word; the neighbor who had 
accompanied her said, in a voice broken with 
feeling, 

‘Oh, Mary! this is very sad; my heart 
aches for yon. Death is a terrible thing.” 

‘“‘It is hard for those who are left behind.” 
Her voice trembled, and tears fell over her 


Heavenly sweetness. 


work with a gentle 
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cheeks ; yet did not the smile around her lips 
fade wholly away. 

“And it is hard, also, for those who go 
away,’’ answered the neighbor, without reflec- 
tion. ‘Oh, the doubt and darkness, the un- 
certainty of that unknown voyage iuto eter- 
nity, Which every soul, small or great, must 
takealone. I shudder to think of it.” 

‘** Not alone,’’ said Mrs. Winter, impressive- 
ly, ‘‘not alone. God is too full of tender 
compassion for his children, to let one of them 
go unattended over the river of death. I 
knew that dear Nellie went away with the 
angels, for I felt their holy presence in the 
last hour, and when the eyes of my child 
looked their last look on my face, I knew that 
they opened upon the inner world, and rested 
serenely on the countenances of Heavenly at- 
tendants.” 

Tears were running over the face of Mrs. 
Winter, as she said this. Her pious faith, 
while it threw a shining bridge over the abyss 
that lies between earth and Heaven, and took 
away all painful thoughts of her child, did not 
exclude from her heart the anguish of bereave- 
ment. She was human. 

“ Went away with the angels,’’ said the 
neighbor, as if struck with the words. She 
spoke half to herself; ‘‘Oh, if one could 
believe that.’’ 

“It is with me no matter of dim faith, but 
a confident assurance,’’ answered Mrs. Win- 
ter. ‘*The spiritual world, into which we go 
on leaving this outer state of being, is a world 
of real things, and peopled like this; for 
have not untold millions gone into it? And 
can I believe anything else than that, when 
one is passing upward to the great company 
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of angels, God does not commission some of 
them to receive the pure spirit, as it emerges 
into their world? It is easy for me to believe 
this—impossible to believe the opposite. Yes, 
yes, dear Nellie went away with the angels, 
and is with them now.” 

““T went there hoping to speak a comfort- 
ing word to Mary,’’ said the neighbor, as she 
walked homeward, ‘‘ but, instead, the mourner 
has spoken comfort to my own heart. 
Ah, Mrs. Grover, that thought of going alone 
into the world beyond—of my timid, shrink- 
ing child’s going alone, and meeting the ter- 
rors of death, has haunted me like a spectre. 
But, Mary Winter’s confident assurance that 
Nellie went away attended by angels, is al- 
ready taking shape in my mind, and giving to 
it a new balance; I see dimly, yet it is true 
that it must be so.” 

“It must be so of tender, innocent chil- 
dren,’? said Mrs. Grover. ‘‘And if true of 
children, why not true of every soul that rises 
into the spiritual world, which is not a vast 
chimerian wildness, but a world of perfect 
order and beauty. We think, as a general 
thing, too sadly of death, and invest it with 
unreal terrors, when at most it is a simple 
passage of the human soul into its higher and 
more perfect sphere of life. The sadness and 
fear should only have reference to an evil 
and corrupt heart, for the death is indeed a 
sad completion of that portion of life in which 
the after condition is fixed to eternity. But 
when little children, and good men and wo- 
men die, we need not weep at their change, 
for they have only gone from us in company 
with angels.” 
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BREAK. 


Break, break, break, { And the stately ships go on 
On thy cold, gray stones, 0 sea, ? To the haven under the hill, 
And I would that my tongue could utter , But, 0, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
The thoughts that arise in me. ; And the sound of a voice that is still. 
; 
OQ, well for the fisherman’s boy ? Break, break, break, 
That he shouts with his sister at play ; 5 At the foot of thy crags, 0 sea, 
0, well for the sailor lad ; But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
That he sings in his boat on the bay. ; Will never come back to me. 


TENNYSON. 





WAIT AND SEE. 


BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


“Bor a true Poet, a man in whose heart resides some effluence of Wisdom, some tone of the ‘ Eternal 
melodies,’ is the most precious gift that can be bestowed on a generation.’’—CARLYLE. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Ir is aday in December, a ghastly lifeless 
day, with large flakes of snow shudderin; 
down from a hopeless sky, and low gusts o 
wind calling plaintively at a chamber window, 
which the lady inside does not hear. 

She sits in a large arm chair before the 
glowing grate fire, her fingers clasped betwixt 
the leaves of a book, which lies in her lap. 
Her face, that fair, delicate, oval face, wears 
its old introverted look, but the spirit speaks 
through it in manifold changes. The mouth 
is not smiling, but it has fallen into a still 
sweetness, which is the reflection of a great 
light and peace at the heart. 

Mr. and Mrs. Earle have been in New York 
two months, and they are passing the Winter 
at a retired boarding-house. 

The short day is going out, hopeless, 
stricken as it was born, but Jessie does not 
know it, sitting there locked up with her 
thoughts, with her eyes fastened on the glow- 
ing coals. 

The door opens suddenly, but softly—so 
softly that she does not hear it—and then 
somebody steals across the room on tip-toe, 
and looks over the arm chair, and at the little 
drooping figure inside of it, looks down on 
this latter with a kind of greedy tenderness, 
as a man would on some precious treasure 
which belonged solely to himself; and he 
stands there for some time, alittle on one side, 
ravishing his heart and his eyes with the 
sight of that musing face. 

At last he leans down; ‘‘ Jessie !’? 

She springs up with a light shooting all 
over her face, ‘‘oh, Garrett, are you come ?”’ 

He bends down that she may unfasten his 
shawl, just for the pleasure of feeling the soft, 
cool fingers about his neck, and through his 
hair that the winds have tossed. 

‘*T’d no idea that it was snowing,’’ she says, 
as she shakes off the fine flakes that cling to 
the garment. 

‘*That’s very singular, I thought your 
nerves never allowed any phase of the weather } and thinking this he sat silent. 
to escape you.”’ At last Jessie spoke :— 

‘* It’s the first time that they everdid,” glanc- ‘‘ What have you been doing to-day?” 
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ing out of the window. ‘But I’ve been so 
absorbed in my own thoughts this afternoon.” 

‘Of what have you been thinking,” seat- 
ing himself in the arm chair, and drawing her 
down on his knee. 

‘Oh, many things; gathering up some of 
the dark hours of my past life, to confront 
them with the present, just for the contrast, 
and reading at intervals, and having some 
strong, true thoughts born of my reading.” 

‘* What was it ?”’ 

‘*Kingsley’s Feast. It is a grand book, 
and it has filled my heart with a prayer for 
myself, and for all humanity ; a prayer which 
in this day and generation of painful doubt, 
and manifold doctrines, and blind leaders of 
the blind, we do especially need.’’ 

** What was this prayer ?”’ 

‘Lord, open thou our eyes, that we may 
see.”? 

‘And while you have been praying this 
prayer, I too have been praying a more selfish 
one ; thanking God for you, Jessie.” 

She looked up in the strong, beautiful face, 
and hid her fingers amidst the brown hair, 
and there were glad tears in her eyes, as he 
went on: 

‘*T have also been asking my heart a ques- 
tion all day. ‘ What my life would have been 
without you ?’” 

“It would have been a true, good life, Gar- 
rett, my husband. . You are capable of subsist- 
ing another, because you can subsist myself.” 

‘*T should have tried to do my work, Jessie. 
No man has aright to let that go because it 
must be accomplished alone.”’ 

‘*And no woman either.’’ 

‘* And you could have lived alone ?’’ 

“Yes, or I could not have lived truly with 
you. But it would have been very hard—very 
lonely, without God’s help.’’ 

And looking at his wife, Garrett Earle 
thought that perhaps she would have been 
stronger in her woman’s meekness and faith, 
than he in all his manly pride and strength, 
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‘‘Many things; I’ve received fresh news 
from my lawyers, and my claims are estab- 
lished now beyond a doubt. I shall get back 
two thirds of my property; besides, those 
speculations in South America have succeeded 
beyond my boldest dream. You are really a 
rich man’s wife, my little Jessie.’’ 

‘* How rich, Garrett ?”’ 

He smiled at the childish way in which she 
asked the question. 

‘‘T presume not far from half a million.”’ 

Her eyes dilated with amazement. ‘‘Oh, 
Garrett, what shall we do with all that money, 
it fairly frightens me.’’ 

‘¢‘T don’t know, I’m sure,’’ glancing at her 
mischievously ; ‘‘I had intended to invest a 
portion of it in jewels, and silk, and laces; 
put these would all be wasted on a little girl 
who refused a set of diamonds which I bought 
her at Christmas.” 

“Oh, well, you know they weren’t suited 
to me; I’m not tall and showy enough tor 
such things.” 

‘‘That’s only a notion of your’s,”? and the 
next moment he leaned back in his chair, and 
broke into a loud laugh. 

‘Ah, Garrett, you are laughing at me 
now.’? 

‘‘ Well, Jessie, it wouldn’t be in the power 
of mortal man to resist the look of mingled 
surprise and horror with which you received 
the diamonds. I verily believe that you 
didn’t have a moment’s piece until Frank took 
them off my hands.’’ 

She joins his laugh with her gleeful, eddy- 
ing one, hearing which, with closed eyes, you 
would fancy was a little child’s. 

“Isn’t it a great pity that with all this 
money your wife isn’t a stylish woman.”’ 

“‘T wouldn’t exchange you for a score of 
them, oh, little woman, whom no setting of 
jewels, nor plaiting of hair, nor costly array 
can adorn, but who is like one of the lilies 
of the field, complete, perfected in itself; and, 
Isee now, Jessie, that you are to be to me, all 
the days of my life, simply what you were the 
first time I saw you.”’ 

“What was that?” 

“ The little woman in brown.” 

After a little musing he spoke again. ‘I 
have been settling to-day where I shall in- 
vest a little of this fortune God has given us.” 

‘““ Where ?”? 

“In a cottage somewhere on the Hudson; 
acottage which shall stand face to face with 
the highlands, and that shall be a little, dainty 
nest, with porticos, and verandahs, with 


mounds, and terraces, and winding walks in 
front, and fruit trees, and far reaching ave. 
nues at the back—come help me to plan it, 
Jessie, for there shall no grace nor adorn- 
ment be wanting to the nest wherein shall 
dwell my sweet singing-bird.”’ 

Her fancy caught the picture at once. ‘‘It 
must be set like a silver vase on a bank of 
emerald, and there must be libraries on either 
side, with windows which look off to the 
highlands, and the rooms must be small and 
cosy.”’ 

‘* Yes, that just fits you. You’d be terribly 
out of place, Jessie, if I should set you mis- 
tress over some splendid Fifth Avenue man- 
sion.’’ 

‘*Oh, the very thought chills me. Our cot- 
tage must not have more than a dozen or fif- 
teen rooms, and these must be set in cool 
tones of white and green, with warm veins of 
crimson ; but oh, Garrett,’? and her face, and 
her tones fell from their light, into a sudden 
seriousness. 

‘* What is it now?” 

“‘T am afraid that all this prosperity, and 
tenderness about my life will make me indo- 
lent and selfish, forgetful of the needs and sor- 
rows of others, in the fullness of my own 
content.’? 

‘*There is always danger of these things ; 
but we will be careful for each other, Jessie, 
and then we have a right to use a little of 
this wealth zesthetically.”’ 

‘A duty even ; but half a million of dollars, 
that is a great deal of money, one can do so 
much good with it, Garrett.” 

“ And we will do good, my Jessie, real, prac- 
tical good. The poor shall find in us their 
friend and comforter. We will remember the 
widow and the orphan, we will help the strug- 
gling and the aspiring ; and the great aim of 
our life shall be to do good with our mo- 
ney, and God will not accept it the less be- 
cause that we shall do it quietly, seeking 
no praise, founding no institutions, unknown, 
so far as is possible, even to those whom we 
may bless and comfort.’’ 

‘* And a life like this will be worth living. 
To help the struggling and aspiring ; oh, Gar- 
rett, I was once one of these.”’ 

“And having known the want of money, 
you are fitted to use it now.”’ 

‘*Yes, and I begin at last to see what God 
was teaching me during all those years of dark- 
ness and suffering ; but sometimes all the pre- 
sent seems like a dream to me,’’ and she drew 
her hands across her eyes, ‘‘and my thoughts 
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go back to the old days, and I am standing on 
the sands, and the waves are flashing about 
me, and I am looking off on the ocean, and 
wondering if I shall ever be so rich as to own 
a sixpence, so that I can draw a book from 
Beechwood library—and now—oh, to what has 
God brought that little dreaming girl !”’ 

‘* He has brought her to me,” answered Gar- 
rett Earle, as he gathered up his wife to his 
heart. 


‘*Oh, Garrett, why have you been scram- 
bling up those sharp rocks, at the risk of 
breaking your neck ?”’ 

‘* or no reason in the world, only to gather 
an ungrateful little girl some of the beech 
plums she has a great liking for,’”? and the 
gentleman held down the long boughs to her, 
and the fruit flashed among the dark leaves 
like thick rubies. 

Jessie caught the boughs with a cry, hear- 
which, Mrs. Lawrence turned from the 


ing 


sands, where she was gathering shells, and } 
. o ’ 


came toward the promontory on which Jessie 
was seated, right under the tower. 
Mr. and Mrs. Earle, with Mrs. Lawrence and 


her mother, were passing a couple of weeks of } 


the Summer at the cottage by the sea-shore, 
and every day Mrs. Earle came down to the 
sands and sat under the tower, and listened 


to the old stories which the waves had told } 


her in her childhood. 

That day was a gorgeous arabesque set in 
the Mid-Summer. A few light clouds flung 
their silver inserting over the sky, and the sea 
lay still and solemn beneath it, with light 
crests of foam shuddering over it, and the soft 
winds came up to the shore, and filled the hot 
afternoon with strength and coolness. 

‘*i’m going to have some of those plums, 
exclaimed Mrs. Lawrence, as she caught sight 
of the fruit. ‘*Help me up, Garrett, please, 
and don’t spill my shells,’ giving one hand 
and the basket to the gentleman. 
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matrimonial heresy from the lips of your most 
enamored husband ?” 

Jessie joined inthe laugh. ‘‘Iam not jea- 
lous, Anita. TZhat is a compliment Garrett 
will never pay me.”’ 

‘* Yes he will though, for I heard him the 
other day, when we were alone together.” 

‘*Excuse me, I did not say ‘ pretty,’ Anita.” 

** Oh, I understand now, and he thinks you 
are the more beautiful of the two. I don’t 
like you any more, Jessie Earle, for being my 
rival,’? and she drew away her hand from Mrs, 
Earle’s lap, with a most becoming pout. 

Before their laugh had died out of the ech- 
oes among the hills, Jessie was thoughtfully 
pulling away the leaves the beech 
boughs. ‘‘Iwasthinking of the time, Garrett, 
when I used to scramble over the rocks to the 
knoll to gather beech plums. I, and a little 
girl with me ;” she did not say who the little 
girl was, but there fell a shadow into her tones, 

At that moment the golden head of Simeon 
Sage’s child darted round the corner of the 
crag. ‘‘ Aunt Jessie,’’ lisped the little boy, 
panting with his long run, ‘‘ there’s a lady 
at the house wants to see you right off, and 
she told me to say that she sent you this,” 
and he gave her a small, faded pink box. 

Jessie opened it in astonishment, 
while her husband and Anita looked on. She 
drew out a long ringlet of bright, yellow hair, 
‘*Oh, Abbie Sears ;”’? she sobbed out thename 
in a sudden break of tears, as the truth swept 
over her. ‘‘She’s at the house, my little 
Abbie, that I loved so; oh, I must go to her ;” 
and she tried to rise, and sank back, too much 


froin 


mute 


) agitated to stand. 


“ You shall go to her this minute, darling, 
only do try and control yourself,” exclaimed 
Garrett, lifting his wife to her feet, while Anita 


} stared in amazement from one to the other, as 


**You are decidedly a picturesque looking § 


couple,’’ exclaimed Mr. Earle, as he sat play- 
ing with his wife’s parasol, and watching the 
ladies despatch the fruit. Both wore white 
muslin dresses, and straw hats trimmed with 
green ribbon. 

‘** But don’t I look the prettier of the two,” 
asked Anita, looking up in her bright saucy 
way. ‘‘Now be honest, Garrett Earle, and 
tell the truth.” 

“‘T think you do, decidedly, Anita.” 

“There, Jessie, what do you say to that 


she asked :— 

** What does all this mean ?”’ 

‘She was a very dear friend of Jessie’s, and 
she’s just returned from Europe;’’ and the 
significant tones recalled Jessie’s memory to 
the secret which she might have divulged in 


‘*T will accompany Jessie: to 
’ 


her agitation. 
the house, and return to you at once, Anita,’ 
and he hurried Mrs. Earle’s faltering steps 
away. 

She was pacing up and down the cottage 


parlor—the lady in her mourning dress—and 
Margaret Sage had gone several times to the 
door and looked inside, for the stranger's 
Her face 
was fair and womanly, but it had a white, 


manner had excited her curiosity. 





WAIT AND SEE. 
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strained, mournful look, which touched Mrs. 
Sage, and several times she had observed her 
press her hands to her heart, and groan a 
low, deep groan of unutterable anguish. 

Garrett turned the door knob. ‘‘ Now go 
in, ny darling; buttryand keep calm yourself; 
Idread this scene, for I know your nerves 
are not able to sustain it,’ and he left her. 

The strange lady heard a soft flutter of gar- 
ments at the door. She turned round, and 
Jessie Rowe and Abbie Sears confronted each 
other. They stood stilla moment, then Jessie 
put out her arms, ‘Oh, Abbie, come to me !”’ 
and with a long sobbing cry, ‘‘Jessie Rowe !”’ 
Abbie threw herself into those outstretched 
arms. 

And Jessie forgot, as she strained her to her 
heart, all the sin and shame of Abbie’s life, 
and remembered only that she was the sweet 
sister of her girlhood, the Abbie Sears with 
whom she had played through so many bright 
afternoons on the sea-shore. 

“A fear had taken hold of me that you 
might not come, Jessie. It is the first time 
that I ever doubted you.”’ ’ 

“Oh, Abbie, I would have gone to you long 
before this, from the furthest corner of the 
earth, if you had sent for me.” 

‘*T knew it, Jessie; but he wouldn’t allow 
me to write.” 

“He! a flash of lightning and indigna- 
tion went over Jessie's face. ‘‘ What right had 
that wretched man to say you should not 
write to me?”’ 

Something of pride and dignity came back 
to the crushed woman’s aspect, as, lifting her 
head, she answered, slow and distant, 

“The right of my husband—the father of 
my child.”’ 

“‘Oh, Abbie, has he made you believe 
this. Have you taken such a lie to your 
heart??? she shuddered, and shrank back a 
moment. 

Abbie understood her. ‘‘It is no lie, Jes- 
sie,’ she cried eagerly. ‘* We were married 
in the sight of God and man, by a Protestant 
minister, the week after we heard of Mr. Rut- 
ledge’s death; there is the certificate which 
proves it.’? 

‘Thank God, thank God, Abbie,” and great 
sobs of joy shook the delicate figure back and 
forth like a reed, and then Abbie Sears 
learned for the first time how Jessie Rowe had 
loved her. 

It humbled her more than any reproaches 
could have done, as she sank down at Jessie’s 


teet’ and laid her head in her lap, and for a 
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long time there were no words spoken be- 


twixt the two women, only Mrs. Earle’s hand 
moved softly over the bright brown hair, for 
this, and the old grace of movement and man- 
ner were all that was left of Abbie Sears; all 
the light and youth had gone out of her face, 
and there were deep lines about her eyes, and 
the smiling mouth had fallen into a great 
shadow, the shadow which remorse had left 
there. 

Jessie spoke at last :— 

‘“Why did you come alone, Abbie, and why 
do you say ‘he was your husband ?’” and for 
the first time she glanced at the lady’s weeds. 

*¢ Because Philip isdead; oh, Jessie, blame, 
curse me if you will, but not him;”’ she broke 
down here. 

Jessiesat speechless. She had always laid far 
the greater part of the sin at Philip Grange’s 
door; but now Abbie was his wile, and he 
was dead. When Mrs. Grange grew calm 
again, she told her story briefly. Philip had 
fled with her to Switzerland, where they had 
passed the Summer, and in the late Autumn 
they had taken up their abode in the South of 
Italy. And the lady drew a fair picture of a 
cottage home in that foreign land, hidden 
amongst Tropical trees and blossoms, and 
adorned with all that taste and wealth could 
procure, and here three children were born 
to them, two boys and a girl, and the graves 
of two were made; her words were choked back 
here; and now a larger one lay at their side. 

Mrs. Grange had fulfilled her husband’s 
dying injunction, to return with their young: 
est child to her native land, for both were 
gradually failing in the soft climate of Italy. 

“And, Abbie—he—you ?’’ 

‘‘T understand you, Jessie. Yes, he was 
the kindest, tenderest husband that ever wo 
man had; he indulged my lightest wish; he 
never reproached me for the past; and yet 
Jessie ;’? she shook her head. 

‘What, Abbie ?”’ 

‘*There was no moment of peace for either 
of us. We had made memory a remorse, and 
love a crime, and this thought eat like a gnaw- 
ing worm into all the joy of our lives. Oh, 
Jessie,’’ lifting up her stricken face in solemn 


”? 


earnestness, ‘‘no Nemesis of poverty or shame 
followed us; the love of Philip Grange knew 
for me, in all these years, no shadow of change, 
and yet, would to God that every woman 
knew as I do, who have proved it, that sin 
brings its own inevitable curse of remorse 
and misery, that there is no peace to the 


wicked.”’ 
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And looking on her friend, Jessie realized should be Philip, but his father would not 


for the first time what a fearful thing remorse 
is, and unconsciously her lips murmured, 
“keep us from temptation, and deliver us 
from evil.’’ 

‘If Ihad only prayed that prayer as you do 
now, Jessie, but it was too late; and yet, there 
has been no hour for years in which I would 
not have gone out from Philip’s love to be that 
old man’s wife, his slave even, if soI could 
have bought back the truth and innocence I 
had lost.”’ 

‘‘ My poor, poor, Abbie!’? she leaned down 
and put her arms around her, and a few 
moments later she asked,.‘* How did he die, 
Abbie ?”’ 

‘* Peacefully, at the last, though the fever 
struck him down suddenly, and I knew it was 
remorse more than disease which fired his 
brain so many days with madness. But his 
repentance was deep and sincere, and he 
I do, that God had forgiven 


believed as 


him.’’ 

“‘Oh, Abbie, I never said it, as I do now, 
thank God.” 

‘“‘And I too, said it, Jessie, when I laid 
away the beautiful head from my arms, when 
it had gone to its last sleep, and yet when I 
think of his blighted youth, his wrecked 
manhood, and the long remorse which for 
seven years eat into his life, for our eyes were 
opened in a little while, and we saw with what 
fearful sophistries we had deceived ourselves, 
it seems as if all these things would drive me 
mad.’’ 

‘But God is merciful, Abbie; he forgave 
your husband, he will also forgive you.” 

Mrs. Grange crept closer to her friend, 
and the stony look went out of her face. 
‘‘The words comfort me, Jessie, little Jessie ; 
you used always to comfort me in the days 
whenI slept here with my head on your heart, 
the days when I was innocent.” 

And after awhile Mrs. Grange rose up, and 
beckoned Mrs Earle to follow her into the bed- 
room, which opened out of the parlor, and 
there on the bed, carefully watched by its 
Italian nurse, a little child lay sleeping, a child 
of wondrous beauty, with its dimpled hands 
crushed up under its flushed cheeks, and 
rings of golden hair straying round a forehead 
which was so like one which Jessie remem- 
bered in the pride of its manly beauty, that 
she turned away and wept. 

‘We call him Frank,’ said the mother, 
with a soft quietness, sadder than any tears. 
“It was his grandfather’s name. I wanted it 


: 


have it so, and I knew that he dare not give 
his name to his child.”’ 

At last when they had returned to the other 
room, Abbie spoke of Jessie; ‘‘I have not 
been without many messages of you through 
all these years ; Ihave read your books through 
such yearning tears ;’? again a pause. 

“But when did you learn of my mar- 
riage ?’’ Mrs. Earle’s hand stole into her friend’s, 

‘*Not until I reached New York. It was 
not difficult to learn of you then. And you 
are married, Jessie, and happy?’’ 

A light, the old warm light Abbie remem- 
bered dawned into the pale face, and perva- 
ded the sweet lips, as Jessie answered ‘ Wait 
and see Garrett.” 

**But does he know ?’’ and Mrs. Grange’s 
eyes dropped, and a flush swept along her 
cheeks. 

** Yes, Abbie, he knows, and he came here 
and left me at the door.”’ 

‘* How soon you goin’ to set about lightin’ 
up, father ?’? asked Mrs. Sears, as she sifted 
an oblong tin pan with flour, while the bak- 
ing-board was half covered with small white 
mounds of dough, temptingly suggestive of 
warm biscuits. 

Mr. Sears looked up from the seine net he 
was mending ; ** Wa’al ina jiff or two. You 
in a hurry, mother ?’’ 

‘*No, only I thought them oysters might set 
well to night if I stewed ’em up, and I want 
you to get through in time to take ’em nice 
and warm,”? filling the pan with the pats of 
dough. 

“I'll be on hand for the oysters. Don’t 
you fret yourself into any fluster, though.” 

Mr. Sears adds this caution, for his wife has 
been quite ‘‘ poorly’ this Fall. Her nerves 
are all the time in a jarred, vibratory state, and 
the doctor says that the infirmities of old age 
are beginning to steal upon her. 

*‘Oh, don’t you trouble yourself, father. 
It does me good to be stirrin’ round, and kinder 
keeps my thoughts from runnin’ on things 
they shouldn’t.”’ . 

‘* Wall, wife, I say agin, you better go up 
and make Steve a visit. It’ll do more for 
you than medicine, to be with the children a 
spell.” 

‘*T guess likely, but somethin’ seems to 
hold me back awhile ;, I was kinder in hopes 
Steve had come down when I saw the stage 


x 


stoppin’ at the corner of the lane this after- 


2 noon.’? 
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And while Mrs. Sears was talking the figure wildly from one to the other, for the sudden 


of a lady dressed in black had stolen noise- 
lessly through the back gate, and gazed with 
a kind of wistful recognition all about her, at 


the sun-flowers, and the grass-plat, and the 


great wood-pile on one side; and at last she 
crept to the kitchen window, and put her 
face clese up to the pane. The lady could see 
everything inside. The striped carpet on the 
floor, the great old-fashioned clock in one cor- 
ner, Which had been Mrs. Sears’ grandmo- 
ther’s, and which reached from the ceiling to 
the floor, the table with the mahogany mirror 
above it, and the carefully polished Franklin- 
stone, on one side of which sat the old man, 
with the seine net tangled up on his knee. 

But the lady’s gaze dwelt longest on the 
little, wrinkled, sorrowful-faced woman, bend- 
ing over the table, and her lips worked fear- 
fully as she gazed. At last there came a low, 
faltering knock at the back door. 

‘‘T wonder who has come now,’’ muttered 
Mrs. Sears, and she wiped her flour spattered 
hands on the towel, and then went to the back 
door. 

She started at the black, long-veiled figure. 
It crossed the threshhold, and the little wo- 
man stood dumb with amazement, staring at 
it. 
Mr. Sears looked up too, his stolid face full 
of wonder. 

The figure put aside its veil. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know me—mayn’t I come home, Father, Mo- 
ther ?”’ it said. 

One long, breathless glance, and the mother 
knew herchild. ‘‘ Abbie! it’s Abbie, Father,’’ 
and with a sobbing shriek of joy, she rushed 
forward and threw her arms around her lost 
child. 

“‘T knew she’d come back, Father, I knew 
she would,’’ sobbed the mother, as they grew 
calm enough at last to sit down together. 

“T knew she wouldn’t forget her poor old 
mother, that would a give up her life any 
minnit, jest to have one more sight of her 
blessed blue eyes, and I’ve dreampt so many 
nights that she was a baby agin, and had her 
little fat arms round my neck, and her little, 
plump, red cheek right up to mine, and then 
I'd wake up and find it was all a dream. 

* And then agin she’d be a grown woman, 
stretchin’ out her arms to me, with a white, 
pitiful face, and Icouldn’t get to her; and then 
I'd wake up, and my pillow would be wet as 
my face, and it would all be adream. Is this 
oue, Father, or is it Abbie, my own little Abbie, 
that.sits there now ?’? and Mrs. Sears stared 


shock had been too great for her weakened 
nerves. 

“Yes, wife, it’s our Abbie—don’t now.” 
The tears were driving down the old man’s 
weather beaten face, and they choked his 
words. 

It was well for Mrs. Grange that alarm for 
her mother’s reason made it necessary for her 
to control herself. She hurried off her bon- 
net, and drawing her face close to her mo- 
ther’s said: ‘‘ Now you know it, Mother, now 
you know it isn’t a dream, but your little 
Abbie.”’ 

And the mother looked and knew it. 

It was well that the night was a quiet one, 
or Mr. Sears, who had the reputation of being 
the most faithful Light-house keeper, might 
have partially lost his good name, for the 
darkness had long settled down before he 
found his way up the tower that night. 

Bnt there was no sleep for the inmates of 
the little brick house, until the dawn of the 
next day. The parents listened to a tale that 
night, which filled them with mingled sorrow 
and joy, but which all merged themselves 
into a prayer of thanksgiving to God. 

Great as had been their child’s sin, she had 
come back to them with no earthly shame on 











her head, and Philip Grange had done for her 
the highest honor man can do to woman, and 
for this, and because he was the father of 
her child, they forgave him, and never men- 
tioned his name afterward, except with the 
love and respect due the husband of their 
daughter. 
TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 
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THE POOR MAN’S POETRY. 

THERE is acharm in the thought that the 
pleasure derived from wild flowers lies open to 
the youngest and poorest of mankind. It has 
been said of birds, that they are the poor man’s 
music; and we may observe of flowers, that 
they are the poor man’s poetry. For him, 
as for all, they are scattered unsparingly over 
the lap of earth; smiling in clusters among 
the leafy woods, fringing the field path, glow- 
ing in the sunny regions of the world, or rais- 
ing their pale heads above the dreariest snows. 

In viewing the beautiful colors, and inhal- 
ing the rich odors of plants; in examining 
their structure, and marking how well it is 
adapted to the situation for which it is intend- 
ed, the mind is led to a cheerful gratitude to 





} Him who has painted the meadow with delight. 





MARY VAUGN. 


BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS. 





I heard a stirring in the leaves, Around her lips, and all her mirth 
As if the wild bees came and went, Burst out in such a merry chime ; 
I caught a freshness on the seas, I tried to sulk, but felt ’twas worth 
A quiver in the firmament ; A logic deeper far than mine ; 
And, sweet and pale in Heaven above, For shaking down her Summer curls, 
There stood the rounding, plenteous moon ; She strove to check her mirth in vain: 
I said all nature tends to love I oried ‘ I'll love a thousand girls, 
This Summer afternoon. And never speak to you again ; 
I will not own the day is bright, 
Or vow the Heavens so fair a blue, 
Oh, far and fair, the village spires, Since what I love with all my might, 
And sweet the sound of village bells, Is only common joy to you, 
That come like faintly answering choirs, And no dear whisper dares to say 
Through the wide minster of the dells; That xow holds more than esterday.”’ 
And only clouds that floating lie, 
Those calm and cloistered veils above, 
Can tell how far beyond the eye “Oh, Mary Vaugn!”’ “and well!’’ said she; 
Their full contented ese , “Oh, Mary Vaugn !’’ in doubt I stood; 
cs Is thronged with — ais lov ok I She only smiled a quiet smile, _ 
ee abet ee friends, ke you snd 4, And sent a wild note through the wood; 
Who wander through them silently. She pulled a flower, and threw its heart 
And crimson petals on the sand, 
; 7 4 And asked me if I felt the smart, 
The blue rim of the distant main, Where the wild briar tore my hand; 
The bright hills stretching far away, I said, that friendship’s ever kind, 
The brown and gold of ripening grain, But love is full of subtler grace ; 
The magie beauty of the day, ‘ She wondered if she could not find 
Have caught a sudden spell, that flings More blue-bells in an open space, 
A splendor on our wonted walks, i And rising then she turned away, 
And flowers that seemed like common things, And up the hill we toiled amain ; 
Have each a tell-tale face that mocks ; She sang some carol, blithe and gay, 
Ah, what ! my playmate ? There should be And yet it somehow seemed to say, 
A humming bird for every grace, It was not meant to give me pain , 
To pay such secrets—friend, we see “Oh, Mary Vaugn, you're pure and true, 
How much a mystery makes a face. And I ean tell you, Mary Vaugn, 
For all your woman’s heart may do, 
And all your woman's face put on, 
I still will love but only you, 
And love you truly, Mary Vaugn. 
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Look through the birches, down the wood, 
The leaves all clap their hands in glee, 
And seem throughout the solitude, 
To point at you and me. 
‘‘Canst tell me, Mary Vaugn, I say, 
Why nature seems at such unrest ?” 
She answered in her simple way, 
‘* Those who find fault can render best 
The wisest reason, but for me, 
The smiling earth, the sunny sea, 
Ave all enough; I ask not why 
To-day the world seems bright and fair ; 
The very azure of the sky, 
The leaves, the flowers,’ she paused, and I, 
With thoughts untrammeled as aboy, 
In folly cried, *‘ there’s one alloy 
For me that nature cannot spare, 
The gilding light that loving eyes 
Sets ‘round her in a thousand dyes.’ 


I said that Time could master Fate, 
And even if I chanced to fall, 
I said that love unfortunat« 
Was better than not love ; 
*¢ And still I thank you, Mary Vaugn, 
Because you’ve taught me how to prove 
That life is not so poor and wan, 
Since once I’ve learned to live and love; 
I Thank you still, for love can bless 
Even in its own unhappiness.” 


She turned her face—an angel face, 
(it was the face of Mary Vaugn ;) 
A wan, and half reproachful grace, 
Of tears and smiles a mingled trace, 
That radiant brow had on; 
And in her eyes a quiet glerm 
That all sweet words upon me sent, 
(O'er love’s pure missal she did lean, 
Fairer than cloisters e’er have seen, 
A nun in nature's full intent,) 
While I, enshrined in crystal hope, 
Paid penance ; but we netther spoke. 


’ 


And then I labored well to prove, 
With seeret hope and subtle art, 
Those only who had learned to love, 
Read nature in her inmost heart ; 

And listening with a serious air, 
I thought the sober maid was mine 
When, oh, deceit, and worse despair, 
A wicked smile began to shine 
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AN INCIDENT—TOLD AS IT OCCURRED. 


—— 


“ Wave you anything for a poor blind man, 
ladies and gentlemen? anything for a blin 
man??? I turned round and beheld the dis- 
figured face of the speaker, as he made his 
way through the cars under the guidance of 
a lad of ten or eleven Summers. There were 
great red gashes where his eyes should have 
been, and the lower part of his face was 


seamed with frightful scars. His clothes 


were mean, and in tatters; but some kind } 
hand had brushed down the straggling hair, ° 
and laid his clean linen collar over his neck- ; 


tie neatly. 

It was impossible to look upon that face 
without experiencing a feeling of genuine pity. 
One gentleman placed a piece of silver in his 
hand, then another, and another, until he 
stood opposite me, when a middle-aged farm- 
er, dressed in plain homespun, deposited a 
large piece of silver in the blind man’s hand. 
I looked across at the farmer as I contributed 
my offering to the sightless supplicant for 
charity, thinking how I had been deceived in 
imagining him a close, cautious, calculating 
man of the world, for I had been observing 
him from the moment I entered the car, and 
I knew that he gave the money with his whole 
heart, for there could be no mistaking the 
look that accompanied it. 

‘‘That man ought to be at home, instead of 
begging here,’’ said a well dressed man, who 
occupied a front seat. 

‘*Yes,’? added another passenger. ‘‘He 
ought either to be in a benevolent institution, 
or at home. The people hereabouts should 
keep their own poor.’ 

‘‘TIe has just as much right to travel as 
you or I,’’ replied a gentleman beside me. 

‘*Dat’s vat I say, too!’’ exclaimed the farm- 
er heartily, betraying a strong German accent. 
‘“‘T likes to do goot; I likes to see poor people 
ven I hef de money to help dem.” 

“ Well, if you lived in P—— there, you 
would find enough to do with your money, my 
friend. Youlivein the country; you andI pay 
taxes, for the support of these people; we are 
taxed to support benevolent institutions 
where men like that are well attended, and 
where they are much better off than they 
are jostling through crowds, and out among 
strangers.”’ 

The speaker was what the world generally 
calls a fine-looking man, with a head and chest 
that would grace a bank-note, and a smooth 





open face. I had heard him addressing a 
ragged news-boy a few minutes after he entered 
the car, and before we started. The boy had 
cried his ‘‘ three papers for a dime, sir,’’ and 
my fine-looking man offered to take them 
at five cents, on condition that the news-boy 
would wash his face and comb his hair on 
the morrow, and attend Sunday-school. ‘On 
no other conditions willI take them,’’ said the 
man, in a pompous, half patronizing way that 
disgusted me. 

‘*T’m sure I can’t see how any man could 
have the heart to turn that man away, even if 
there were a benevolent institution in every 
village in the land,’’ rejoined a poorly dressed 
man seated near the farmer. 

The latter nodded assent with a gratified 
smile, saying ‘‘De poor we hef alvays—we 
must do goot—I pay my tax, but I vant to do 
sometings more, and effery time I hef de 
chance it does me goot—makes me feel pet- 
ter.” 

‘“*Yes; but consider, my friend, that these 
people are often used by rascals to make 
money,’’ urged the cautious gentleman, who 
was so thoughtful of his purse. 

‘*'Yes, dat may pe very true, dat may all 
pe; but I am not to plame for dat, soI do my 
duty, dat is all dat Imust dv. Dey may pe 
rascals,’”? shaking his head deprecatingly, 
“but den I vant to saif my soul, ant do vat I 
tink is right.” 

The calculating gentleman smiled a pitying 
smile; he was only thinking of his pocket. 
How I admired the genuine honesty of the 
German, who wanted to do something beside 
paying his tax, and who felt better after giv- 
ing to the-poor. 

PavuL LaAvBIE. 


—_—+e+___— 


It is true much good may be done with 
money, but with its possession seldom comes 
the disposition to employ itthus. How happy 
it might make many by its distribution whom 
now it makes so miserable by its hoarded 
possession! The greatest pleasure of money 
is in getting rid of it, which proves to be a 
He is the happiest who de- 
sires least of it. And yet a little is very good, 
because we cannot keep it. When we lay it 
up, it corrodes and gnaws the heart, yet the 
want is sometimes worse than the abundance 


of it. 


pernicious thing. 
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MARY 


VAUGN. 


BY WILLIAM M. BRIGGS, 


I heard a stirring in the leaves, 
As if tho wild bees came and went, 
T caught a freshnoas on the seas, 
A quiver in the firmament ; 
And, sweet and pale in Heaven above, 
There stood the rounding, plenteous moon ; 
I said all nature tends to love 
This Summer afternoon. 


Oh, far and fair, the village spires, 

And sweet the sound of village bells, 
That come like faintly answering choirs, 

Through the wide minster of the dells ; 
And only clouds that floating lie, 

Those calm and cloistered veils above, 
Can tell how far beyond the eye 
Their full contented constancy 

ls thronged with thoughts of love ; 
Save sometimes friends, like you and I, 
Who wander through them silently. 


The blue rim of the distant main, 
Che bright hills stretohing far away, 
The brown and gold of ripening grain, 
The magic beauty of the day, 
Have caught a sudden spell, that flings 
A splendor on our wonted walks, 
And flowers that seemed like common things, 
Have each a tell-tale face that mocks ; 
Ah, what! my playmate? There should be 
A humming bird for every grace, 
To pay such secrets—friend, we see 
How mach a mystery makes a face. 


Look through the birches, down the wood, 
lhe loaves all clap their hands in glee, 
And seom throughout the solitude, 
To point at you and me, 
‘Canst tell me, Mary Vaugn, I say, 
Why nature seems at such unrest ?’’ 
She answered in her simple way, 
** Those who find fault can render best 
The wisest reason, but for me, 
The smiling earth, the sunny sea, 
Are all enough; I ask not why 
To-day the world seems bright and fair ; 
The very azure of the sky, 
The leaves, the flowers,’’ she paused, and I, 
With thoughts untrammeled as a boy, 
In folly cried, * there's one alloy 
For me that nature cannot spare, 
The gilding light that loving eyes 
Sets ‘round her in a thousand dyes.’ 


And then T labored well to prove, 
With secret hope and subtle art, 
Those only who had learned to love, 
Read nature in her inmost heart ; 

And listening with a serious air, 
I thought the sober maid was mine 
When, oh, deceit, and worse despair, 
A wicked smile began to shine 
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Around her lips, and all her mirth 
Burst out in such a merry chime ; 
I tried to sulk, but felt ‘twas worth 
A logic deeper far than mine; 
For shaking down her Summer curls, 
She strove to cheek her mirth in vain: 
T oried ‘I'll love a thousand girls, 
And never speak to you again ; 
I will not own the day is bright, 
Or vow the Heavens so fair a blue, 
Since what Llove with all my might, 
Is only common joy to you, 
And no dear whisper dares to say 
That now holds more than esterday." 





"Oh, Mary Vaugn *' and well!’’ said she; 
“Oh, Mary Vaugn un doubt I stood ; 
She only smiled a quiet smile, — 

And sent a wild note through the wood ; 
She pulled a flower, and threw its heart 

And crimson petals on the sand, 

And asked me if I felt the amart, 

Where the wild briar tore my hand ; 
J said, that friendship's ever kind, 

But love is full of subtier grace ; 

She wondered if she could not find 

More blae-belle in an Open space, 
And rising then she tarned away, 

And up the hill we toiled amain ; 
She sang some carol, blithe and gay, 
And yet it somehow seemed to say, 

It was not meant to give me pain; 

Oh, Mary Vaugn, you're pure and true, 

And I oan tell you, Mary Vaugn, 
For all your woman's heart may do, 

And all your woman’s face put on, 
I atill will love bat only you, 

And love you truly, Mary Vaugn. 


PR einai is aE 


sae 


I said that Time could master Fate, 
And even if I chanced to fall, 
I said that love unfortunate, 
Was better than not love at all; 
And still I thank you, Mary Vaugn, 
Because you've taught me how to prove 
That life is not so poor and wan, 
Since onoe Ll’ ve learned to live and lov ej; 
T Thank you still, for love can bless 
Even in its own unhappiness.” 


She turned her face-—an angel face, 
(1t waa the face of Mary Vaugn ;) 
A wan, and half reproachful grace, 
Of tears and smiles a mingled trace, 
That radiant brow had on ; 
And in her eyes a quiet gleam 
That all sweet words upon me sent, 
(O'er love's pure missal she did lean, 
Fairer than cloisters e’er have seen, 
A nan in nature «s full intent,) 
While I, enshrined in crystal hope, 
Paid penance ; but we neither spoke. 





AN 


“ Tlave you anything for a poor blind man, 
ladies and gentlemen? anything for a blind 
man?’’ I turned round and beheld the dis 
figured face of the speaker, as he made his 
way through the cars under the guidance of 
There 


great red gashes where his eyes should have 


a lad of ten or eleven Summers, were 


been, and the lower part of his face was 
frightful His clothes 
were mean, and in tatters; but some kind 


hand had brushed down the straggling hair, 


seamed with scars. 


and laid his clean linen collar over his neck 
tie neatly. 

It was impossible to look upon that face 
without experiencing a feeling of genuine pity. 
One gentleman placed a piece of silver in his 
hand, then another, and another, until he 
stood opposite me, When a middle-aged farm 
er, dressed in plain homespun, deposited a 


large piece of silver in the blind man’s hand. 


1 looked across at the farmer as I contributed 
my offering to the sightless supplicant for 
charity, thinking how I had been deceived in 
imagining him a close, cautious, calculating 
man of the world, for I had been observing 
him from the moment I entered the car, and 
I knew that he gave the money with his whole 
heart, for there could be no mistaking the 


look that accompanied it, 


‘That man ought to be at home, instead of } 


begging here,'’ said a well dressed man, who 
occupied a front seat. 

‘* Yos,’’ added: another passenger. ‘‘He 
baght either to be in a benevolent institution, 
or at home. The people hereabouts should 
keep their own poor,’’ 

‘He has just as much right to travel as 
you or I,’’ replied a gentleman beside me. 

‘* Dat’s vat I say, too !’’ exclaimed the farm 
er heartily, betraying a strong German accent. 
‘*T Liles to do goot; I likes to see poor people 
ven I hef de money to help dem,” 

“ Well, if you lived in P—— there, you 
would find enough to do with your money, my 
friend, You livein the country; you and I pay 
taxes, for the support of these people; we are 
taxed to support benevolent institutions 
where men like that are well attended, and 
where they are much better off than they 
are jostling through crowds, and out among 
strangers.’’ 

The speaker was what the world generally 
calls a fine-looking man, with a head and chest 
that would grace a bank-note, and a smooth 


INCIDENT—TOLD 


} the car, and before we started. 
’ cried his ‘‘ three papers for a dime, sir, 
»my fine-looking man offered to 
> at five cents, on condition that the news-boy 


> would wash 


’ sires least of it. 


AS IT OCCURRED. 


open face. I had heard him addressing a 
ragged news-boy a few minutes after he entered 
The boy had 
and 


them 


” 


take 


his hair on 
"On 


his face and comb 
the morrow, and attend Sunday-school, 
no other conditions will I take them,’’ said the 
man, in a pompous, half patronizing way that 
disgusted me. 

could 


** I'm sure | can’t see how man 


have the heart to turn that man away, even if 


any 


; there were a benevolent institution in every 


Village in the land,’’ rejoined a“ poorly dressed 
man seated near the farmer. 

The latter nodded assent with a gratified 
smile, saying “De poor we hef alvays—we 


must do goot--l pay my tax, but 1 vant to do 


‘ sometings more, and effery time | hef de 
; chance it does me goot—makes me feel pet- 


ter.’’ 

‘Yes; but consider, my friend, that these 
people are often used by rascals to make 
money,’’ urged the cautious gentleman, who 
was 80 thoughtful of his purse. 

‘* Yes, dat may pe very true, dat may all 
pe; but I am not to plame for dat, so ldo my 
duty, dat is all dat I must do. Dey may pe 
rascals,"’ shaking his deprecatingly, 
‘but den I vant to saif my soul, ant do vat | 


head 


tink is right.” 

The calculating gentleman smiled a pitying 
smile; he was only thinking of his pocket. 
How I admired the genuine honesty of the 


; German, who wanted to do something beside 


paying his tax, and who felt better after giv- 


ing to the poor. 
Paut Lauriz, 


—— 


It is trne much good may be done with 
money, but with its possession seldom comes 
the disposition to employ itthus. How happy 
it might make many by its distribution whom 
now it makes so miserable by its hoarded 
possession! The greatest pleasure of money 
is in getting rid of it, which proves to be a 

Ile is the happiest who de- 
And yet a little is very good, 
because we cannot keep it. When we lay it 
up, it corrodes and gnaws the heart, yet the 


pernicious thing. 


’ want is sometimes worse than the abundance 


of it. 
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STRAY 


THOUGHT 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA, 


> with all men. What sympathy has 
loving spirit of content with wrang- 
and strife? As well expect the corn to 

id thrive when every day uprooted by 


the } 


re, 
ling 
grow 
the plou 


hap} iness in the home of discord. 


ich we differ in our thoughts, feel- 
Can we always judge the 


How n 
ings, and impulses. 
motives of another by consulting our own? 

t often mistaken by taking our own 
las the universal criterion, and esti- 
ig the conduct of others from our point 


of observation? 


5 
¢ 


; of heart, though invisi 


gh of the husbandman, as to seek for | 


$ Renounce the thought; 
; Every living thing exerts an 


‘sun gleams in? For 


The robin is a little bird, but it wins more ‘ 


hearts than the eagle. Then wherefore des- 
pair because thy gifts are small, and thy 
strength feeble? Improve thy one talent, and 
trust to God for the reward. 


When we stand in the valley, and leaning 
against the trunk of some giant tree, gaze up- 
ward to its spreading branches, we are lost in 
the idea of its greatness ; but when we climb 
the mountain, and look down upon the same 
tree, it appears so small that we wonder why 
we could ever be so deeply impressed with an 
object so utterly insignificant. When we look 
up, we feel our inferiority, the spell of the clay 
is upon us, we are nothing, motes in the uni- 
verse, an imperceptible part of creation! 
When upon the pinions of thought, we soar 
aloft until the air which angels breaths have 
sweetened fans our brows, and the incense 
from Heaven’s censors floats around us, then 
we realize how great, how wonderful a thing 
is a soul born for immortality! The concate- 
nation of all that is glorious in nature—the 
absorption of all power—the confluence of all 
strength and majesty—the masterpiece of 
God ! 


Envy noman. Isthyneighborgreat? Re- 
joice that he is so, without wishing thyself in 
his place. He has some cross to bear, some 
cloud rests upon his heart, though his path 
is strewn with flowers, and his brow iscrowned 
by fame. Envy is the vilest of passions, and 
he who takes it into his bosom cherishes a 
viper. 
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The wind is unseen, but it cools the brow 


of the fevered one; sweetens the Summer at- 


mosphere ; and ripples the surface of the lake 
into silver spangles of beauty. So goodness 
ble to the material eye, 
makes its presence felt; and from its effects 


are assured of 


thines 


upon surrounding thin we 
its existence. 

Friend, dost say thou hast no influence ? 
is unworthy of thee! 
influence over 
some Other living thing. Did’st ever watch a 
pot of flowers placed by a win 
a week, perhaps, the 


the 


low where the 


vase remains unmoved ; crimson buds, 


each one upon its slenderstamen, are reaching 
out towards the sunli 

gladness. A silent e1 
which every human heart has for good or evil. 
See, friend, that thine influence is given to 


the side of truth. 


athering light and 


nblem of the influence 


An aged man once said to me :— 
** When a boy, Ilivedin the future; whena 
with the frosts of 


youth in the present ; now, 
my loc ks, I live 


eighty Winters whitening 
only in the past.’’ 

Let us strive to fill our present so full of 
good deeds, that, should our lives be spared 
to old age, we may have the memory of a past 
well spent, in which to dwell. 

Farmington, Stafford Co. N. H. 
eee 
PROVIDENCE. 

THosE who sincerely desire toe be in the 
carried onward 
by it, through every moment, to the 
life. There may be seasons of anxiety and 
doubt; there may be times of trouBi® and 
affliction ; but all these things overruled 
for the ultimate good of those who keep the 
Lord before them, and swerve not willingly 
from the path of duty. Be it our wisdom, 
therefore, as it is our duty, to submit to the 
ings shall work 


stream of providence will be 


end of 


are 


ull this 


laws of divine order, and al 
together for our eternal good. 
— 

Have the children 
daily, for your personal comfort ; let them see 
that it gives you pleasure, and that you de- 
pend upon them for the service. 


some little things, 


, 
do 





LETTER TO 


AN 


OLD FRIEND. 


Dearest Mary: 
Your letter took me by surprise. 
Ah, it is indeed so; we, who 


and school- 


‘Ten years !’’ 
were so intimate during girlhood 
days, to have lost sight of each other for so 
incredible, 


we 
yet 


It would seem 
Your apology for having filled your 


long a time! 
thus itis! 
sheet with ‘fall about myself and mine,’’ was 
altogether superfluous, and to convince you 
that in no other manner could you have so in- 
terested me, I shall do as you requested, and 
at once “ tell all about yourself and yours.”’ 
Alas! had I rece 
sooner, in a style how different should I have 
replied. Our Katie then had told you of the 
death of my first born, three years ago; how 
and of 


ived yours but one month 


fresh is still the memory of the scene; 
my dear loving Arthur, “‘ four years in May,’’ 
as he is proud to declare, a miniature likeness 
of his doting mother; but did not tell, 
for she did not know of my baby, the pet, 
bright, active, 


she 


the angel of the household, 
little Grace Mary, the 
Oh, she was a dar- 
lond 


my 


merry, mischievous 
last name for you, dear. 
ling to be proud of! Let me quiet the 
breathing of my heart, and dash from 
eyes the tears, that I may describe her to you 
But that is impossible. Do you 
remember Fred? You him 
were married. Well our dear little Freddie 
that died, and Gracie too, had his blue eyes, 
also his dim- 


as she was. 


saw before we 


his brown hair, and cherry lips ; 
pled chin. Especially Gracie had the full chin, 
with that beauty of adimple, and the rounded, 
She walked at eleven months, 


rosy cheek. 
the 


and was so low in stature as to go 
table-leaf. 
ever, and before 
mouth contained twelve as pearl-like teeth as 
and all 


under 
She said mamma before that, how- 


++ 


was a year, her little 


she 


any little darling had ever possessed ; 
without ever having a moment’s sickness, t 
my knowledge. J 
as the rest of us, but awoke us in the morning 
with her flying feet, as well as by her bird- 
like voice. 

There was this peculiarity about the child. 
She would remain under 
could possibly kick off, so I had to encase 
her in an armor of warmth, and allow her 
independent little feet unfettered liberty. 

She never walked, but she ran. 
ter of those little feet! 
memory of it be to me an unceasing melody. 
It was a joy to see her brisk, quick motions, 


LO ¢ 


She slept at night as soundly | 
$ my child, and my heart was terrified with 


no cover that she 
} pain and danger, when hope fled afar? 


Oh, the pat- ; 
Ever and ever will the } 


to see how intelligently she performed every 
understood all 


she 


action, and how instantly 


that was with and around her. I never g: 
hera thing, even the slightest, that she did not 


bow her little head and say thank you, in her 

way ; her own peculiar word. 
Although she was our third, we thought that 

little child was never so interesting and preco- 


ttle li 


cious as she, that no one ever put up li lips 


and that 


so lovingly and winningly to be kissed, 


none ever carried so erect and proudly, so fair 


and beautiful a head. 
Well, Mary—Oh, woe that I must say it— 


for I fancy now that if we had remained in our 


home she would still have bee ith us—we 


to show 


left our home in dear Minnesota, t our 


wonderful little Grace to her grandma, among 


grand- 


} } 


1d =SsOl- 


the granite hills away, whose only living 


daughter she was. And seri 


emnly her grandmother said of her, *‘ she is 

But the did 
Was she not fall 
for the 
the 


too smart to live long.’’ saying 
not sink down into my heart. 
Her father left us 


South, and we were two months among 


of life and health ? 


scenes of my < hildhood. 
But the dear far-away home beckoned us 


backward, 


and so one bright morning we 


started, only myself and two little ones, on 
the long two thousand-m 
had no fear, my heart was full of courage and 
hope, and yearning for the dear home on the 
Father of Waters. He was there waiting for 


us, longing to clasp the dear ones to his heart. 


t 


le journey. But I 


But I trusted too much in my own strength. 
In a few hours little Grace was taken ill. I 
stopped at M—— where was our old friend, 
M rio 
ised to call upon. 
fore midnight my child was alarmin 


n, you remember, and whom I had prom- 
It was wellI did so. Be- 
and the following day her disease assumed a 
dangerous form. The complaint that Sum- 


mer lays upon little children had seized upon 


foreboding fears. Shall I say more? Can I 
bear to recall her sufferings, her gentle moans, 
her patience, her bright days when my heart 
filled anew with hope, and her relapses into 
She 
became somewhat better, and I returned to my 
mother’s. But she died. It issad and terrible 
to write the words, but not so sad and terrible 
as it was to see her suffering life go out gradu- 
ally, and leave the beloved, the beautiful form, 
It recalled the death of 
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tenantless and cold. 
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my Freddie, and brought that first great sor- 
row fresh to my fainting heart. And while 
she lay upon her dying bed, her father was 
waiting our coming with love and impatience. 
Instead of which the telegraph would soon 


} . 
{ have won so eternal a 


) mothers have either sooner 


announce to him that he must come to bear } 


back the 
idolized 
wait 
little Grace lies sealed in the metallic coffin, 
ready for removal to the home she was destined 


lifeless body of the child he had so 
, and so longed to behold. And now we 


his coming. 


to see no more. 

We shall bury her beside her brother, al- 
most within shadow of the house whose light 
and life they were eighteen months and 
eighteen days; a short space in which to 


All that remains to us of | 


? 
( 
( 
( 


( 
her from habit, and my arms g 


‘ 
‘ 
§ 


hold upon our affec- 
tions. 

I know that what I suffer is but what most 
or later to bear; 
“no sorrow Was 
night 1 to 
o forth to clasp 
her. : 1 wake to weep that ‘‘she 
is not there. gh the I im- 
agine I shall hear her sweet voice calling. Her 
sun-bonnet, basket, and are dear, pre 
cious things, but they pierce me like 
llook into my heart, and behold my idols have 
been in this world. 

Pity me, Mary, dear, and forgive me for hay- 


sav 


At 


yet are we all prone to 


ever like unto mine.’’ sing 


In the mornin 
” All throu day 
shves, 


swords. 


ing so long dwelt upon the mournful story. 
Minxig Mary Legg. 





WORDS FROM MY 


CHIMNEY 


CORNER. 


Monpay Morne. 
Dear LApiEs: 


; that I object to a good 


As the grey cat andI are just about ready } 


to sit down after the washing, with cap and 
apron fresh and clean, I mention the cat because 
generally follows me round wherever I go, 
and does as nearly as possible as I do, I really 
feel as if 7 might, fairly, and even right easily 
indulge in a little chit-chat with you. I hope 
you are not above sympathizing heartily in our 
Monday interests and duties, for I consider 
that day the hinge on which the concerns of the 
week bak Poll and I always rise very early, 
and get theclothes out before breakfast. Even 
Poll herself seems inspired, except when it 
rains. Then it is too much for her philosophy, 
and we come very near having rainy weather in 
the house. But to-day, at all events, the sun 
shines. Was there ever a prettier sight than 
a whole line full of clothes, flapping in the 
breeze, and catching all the early sun-beams, 
nolessthan the flowersdo? Then towardnight 
comes the gathering in; and what a proud 
harvest, with the fresh, sweet smell of clean 
linen. Then the folding ; no wonder the chil- 
dren flock around, and beg to help sprinkle 
and fold the handkerchiefs, and play at bo- 
peep while we are shaking and pulling the 
sheets. Then the mopping, and the scrubbing, 
and the airing, oh, how clean we shall be for 
to-morrow. To-morrow! we may never see 
but somebody will! We had better sink 
to sleep pure and clean; God takes care of the 
future. 
Excuse me a moment, there’s Sam Weather- 
cock coming up the yard, and he always puts 


she ¢ 
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kitchen operations, Not 
joke, dear friends, by 
no means; Johnny and I make a business of 
t; but there is a time for everything, and Sam 
is an everlasting hanger-on. Speaking of 
laughing, Ido not want any of your moping 
children, Mirth is the spice of life, but let it 
be in season and often ; but not when you are 
y prayers, nor at 


an entire stop to 


correcting them, nor at family 
meeting, nor when in house ke veping things get 
behind-hand, and every moment is very valu- 
ble. For the rest, let them laugh, and skip 
through the world, for they will find a plenty 
of time and enough to cry about. 

Parents, do everything in the world to keep 
things at home bright, cheerful, and 
orderly. Three things nobody ever regretted ; 
keeping back an angry word, helping the poor 
and suffering as far as possible, and trusting 
entirely in God. 

Puss has fallen fast asleep in the old cush- 
ioned chair in the other corner, while I have 
been scribbling the stray thoughts that come 
uppermost. That is always my way; I sup- 
pose it would be more finished if I should 
study, and arrange my ideas and expressions 
a little more, as other authors do; but the 
truth is, through my good spectacles I see so 
quick, that it does not seem necessary; be- 
side, I have no reputation as a writer yet es- 
tablished. All this is mighty convenient, for 
nobody, as I said a little while since, expects 
anything of me ; I write partly to amuse my- 
self and partly to express my friendly feelings; 
and if I chance to do any good, it must be 
from a kind of ‘‘spontaneity,”’ I believe they 


»bliging 
obliging, 
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call it, for which I am very glad, but would 
take no credit. However it is all nonsense to 
write more at present, I was forgetting I was 
housekeeper. 
Nine o'clock at night. 

The family are all safely gone to rest, and 
while Johnny sits opposite, with his honest 
and cheerful face, deeply engaged in his farm- 
er’s paper, I feel like laying aside my knit- 
ting work, and taking one long breath of 
perfect satisfaction, surveying the scene before 
and around me, and then taking up my pen 
to write a Kuitting-work ! 
his suggests a fruitful subject intimately con- 


few words more. 
nected with the training of our daughters. 
Knitting, my friends, should be taught to 
How 
ladies throw away hours of twilight for want 
Then 


excellent is such quiet regular work for the 


every daughter of Eve. many young 


of this useful and pleasant art. how 


anxious and disturbed mind. 


j 


Many an inva- $ 
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lid would be much more restless and unhappy 
if she could not employ herself in her knitting; 
and to the aged it is invaluable. When the 
eyes are dim, and reading or sewing is out 
of her power, many an old woman sits con- 
tented, and blesses her kuitting-work. The 
duty is humble but very useful. For men 
and children’s knit stockings are twice as 
strong and lasting as any other, and they gen- 


erally tax them most. So ladies, do not let 


your girls leave the nursery without learning 


to knit well and readily. 

But this letter must be short, for it is my 
bedtime; I must rake the fire, and set back 
the chairs, for my good grandmother always 
used to tell me 


science in order before I went to bed, for God 


to set my room and my con- 


might call me in the night. 
Farewell, with my good-night blessing. 


Hannan Specracugs. 


AND PRAIRIES. 


Some hearts are like the prairies, and some are like 
the hills, 

And one may nurse the torrent, and one the silent 
rills ; 

The mountain for the shadows, the prairie for the 
sun, 

And hearts for love and blessing were fashioned, 


every one. 


The solemn hills look lonely, but climb, and there 
will be 

A beckoning and a welcome from glen, and crag, 
and tree, 

Where falling waters echo the murmur of the pine, 

And winds from dell to cavern sweep harmonies 
divine. 


Forever smil’d the prairie, one sunlit round of | 


green, 


With streams and pools reflecting all day the golden { . 
{ Her overflow of bounty enriches every guest ;— 


sheen ; 


When Summer comes to drape her in robes of | 


scented bloom, 
The splendor and the sweetness for longing leave no 
room. 


Sometimes the hills are frowning, yet peace is in 
their shade, 
Among the cool, bright 
would fade ; 

The rills are pure that trickle among the jagged 

rocks, 
Where many a hidden blossom the bending azure 
mocks. ; 


that in the sun 


mosses 


The prairie has no secret to veil from earth orsky ; 

In boundless waste of beauty her open treasures 
lie ; 

Her South wind’s dreamy whisper breathes warm 
from side to side ; 

But from her black tornados there is no nook to 
hide. 


There is a beauteous terror enshrined among the 
hills ; 
The joy of perfect sunshine the prairie’s bosom fills; 


Sut strength is in the mountains, and deep, mys- 
terious rest. 


Crayon. Lucy Larcox. 





ARRANGEMENT 


OF THE HAIR. 


In the arrangement of the hair, the great- 
est regard ought to be paid to the style of the 
features, as well as to the general appearance 
of the It is thus only that we can 
hope toavoidsuch errors of taste as we fre- 


wearer, 


quently see committed by those who, regard- 
less of the unfitness of a particular mode of 
arrangement—to which they may have taken a 
fancy—to their own style of countenance, adopt 
it at once without due consideration, The 
mode which they admire may perhaps have been 
adapted by the dictates of the nicest taste to 
the features of the wearer, while to their own 
it is completely unsuited; but pleased with 
its effect in those in whom they admire it, and 
rant of the source of the charm, they 
rendering 


yet igs 
blindly a 
thems 
ridicul 
W hen the 
marked, the hair should be arranged in masses, 
or well-defined bows, 80 as to 


lopt it; and instead of 
ves more attractive, become merely 
is. 

features are large, or strong 
in | 


irge curls, 


harmon with the general cast of the coun- 

tenan 
If, « 

and 


contrary, the features are small 
», the greatest care should be taken 
not to render too striking the contrast between 
them and 
smal! and delicately formed curls or ringlets, 
braids, o1 
pleasin y 

The f 
ladies, however, may be classed under neither 
of these extremes. When such is the case, 
the fancy of the individual is of course al- 
reater latitude, but ought to be no less 


the magnitude of the head-dress ; 


ht and airy bows, are the most 
varieties for this style. 
tures of the greater number of young 


low ed ¢ 


he dictates of taste. 
» what may be called four distinct 


subj 

Th 
styles of arrangement, under one or other of 
which the various modes of dressing the hair 


be classed: in bows, in braids, in twist, 


ro the latter class may be also 


may 
Or ihn Curis. 
nglets, since they are 


referred 1 only a modifi- 


cation to suit the features of particular indi- 
viduals. 

Bows will be found particularly suitable 
where the face is round, as they tend to length- 
en the countenance, and make its peculiari- 
ties luss apparent. The longer they can be 

yut extravagance, the more pleas- 
ing the effect. If, on the contrary, 
the countenance is narrow and lengthened, 
low swelling bows should be adopted. 

In arranging bows, care should be taken to 


made with 


will be 
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certain 


; exactly uniform on both sides ; 


Such 
an arrangement gives an air of stiffness, which 
it is at all times well to be free from, 

To braids, the above observations are in 


avoid an exact uniformity on each side, 


} 


general equally applicable. 

Curls, no less than bows, require to becare- 
fully adapted in size to the features, If the 
face is long and deficient in breadth, care should 
be taken that the great mass should cluster 
near the temples, and fall gracefully over the 
cheek, taking care, however, not to conceal the 
latter, and thus to render the length still more 


apparent, From the ease with which curls are 
adapted to every style of feature—and there 
are few indeed to which they are not becon- 
ing—and from the facility which they afford to 
ul a defect, this has 


of 


display a beauty, or con 


always been a favorite style arrange- 


ment. 

Ringlets, as has been already remarked, are 
merely a modificationof curls. They require, 
however, to be more cautiously adopted, as, 
though extremely fascinati: 


+} 
in 


when suited to 
air of 


g, 
the style of the wearer, they give an 
ridicule to one to which they are unsuited, 
Ladies who are petite, either in stature or in 
feature, should i 
exuberance in their head-dress 
Flowers form decidedly the most becoming 
articles for ornamenting the hair; but the 


greatest care is necessary in suiting them to 


avoid anything approaching 


the complexion of the wearer and the style of 
They must, on the one hand, 
large enough to ap- 


the head-dress. 
be neither numerous nor 
pear to enoumber the head ; nor, on the other, 
so few in quantity and insignificant as entirely 
of character among 
the tresses by which they ares The 
to the dictates of taste 


to lose their individuality 
urrounded, 
hair arranged according 
t attractive of all 


mos 


is without dispute the 
head-dresses; and it should be borne in mind 
that the addition of all ornament ought to be 
for the purpose of heightening its effect, not 
of overshadowing or concealing it. 

When worn in wreaths, 
to be placed so low as to fall down upon and 


flowers ought not 


uirof stiffness is the 
of an 
wreath, suitable the materials of 
which it is composed. It ought not, there- 
fore, to cross the head in a straight lime, or be 
but, on the 


conceal the forehead. An 
accompaniment ill-arranged 


however 


} contrary, traverse the head in a slightly slant- 


ing direction, with here and there a bud or 
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blossom peeping through a cluster of ringlets, 
or nestling amid a group of curls. There 
are few styles of beauty to which a judiciously 
assorted wreath of flowers will not lend a 
charm. 

Wreaths ought not to be worn unless when 
the hair is arranged in what may be called the 
ornate style; ornate, we mean, in opposition 
to simplicity. 

We cannot conclude our observations on 
this branch of our subject better than in the 
words of a writer, who remarks, generally 
‘* Whatever be the reigning mode, and how 
ever beautiful a fine head of hair may be gen 
erally esteemed, those who are short in statur 
or small in features should never indulge in a 
profuse display of their tresses, if they would, 


f 


in the one avoid the appearance « 


case, 
dwarfishness and unnatural size of the head, 
and, in the other, of making the face seem 
is, and thus 


less than it actually 


ing what is merely petite to Appear insigi 


~ 
‘ 
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cant. If the hair be « losely dressed by others, 
those who have round or broad faces should 


nevertheless continue to wear drooping clus 


ters of curls; and although it be customary 


to part the hair in the centre, the division 


should be made on one side if it crow low on 
the forehead, and beautifully high on the tem 
but if the hair be too distant from the 


ples; 


eyebrows, it should be parted o1 in the mid 


dle, where it is generally lower than at the 


sides, whatever temptation fashion may offer 
tothe contrary. We might multiply instances 
ad libitum, but the 


doubt not, satisfactorily elucidate our proposi- 


foregoing cases will, we 


tion. It is our object to press on our readers 
the propriety of complying with the ordinan 
ces of fashion, when their observance is not 
forbidden by individual peculiarities, and the 
necessity of fearlessly setting them at defiance, 
or offering only a partial obedien when a 
compliance with them would be positively de 


trimental to personal grace. 
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HEATUHE 
BY MARY 


The roses of June have bloomed and sighed 
Their sweet lives out to the winds, and died 
Since thou wert here; the moon of May, 
From an orb to a crescent had waned away, 
The night we stood till the hours grew late, 
My hand in thine, at the wicker gate. 
Oh ! it was strange, but that eventide 
Saw me a promised, a plighted bride ; 
You, the young Laird of Heathernwilde, 
I but a simple shepherd's child : 

But a peasant’s child! 


You could have won the jeweled hand 

Of the fairest lady in all the land ; 

I could have stood at the altar beside 

Allan, the bonnie young shepherd, a bride. 

Next Sabbath morn some la ly will ery, 

‘He hath broken my heart, I can only die ! 

Tle hath wedded a peasant, hath Heathernwilde !” 

And Allan—oh! what will he say? He smiled 

Last night, as he gave me a rosebud, and said, 

‘* Would I could give thee a jewel instead ;" 
Ah, the rosebud is dead ! 


My lordly lover tarrieth long 
In his castled halls; and I fear, among 
Those beauteous maidens and courtly dames, 
The young Laird’s love for the shepherdess wanes ; 
But it cannot be, for that sweet May night, 
When we stood at the gate, in the dim moonlight, 
Ho said, ‘‘ At the dying of roses of June, 
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When fairest shineth the harvest moon, 


‘ 
‘ 
< 
¢ 
4 
§ 
4 
‘ 
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‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
‘ 


Shall [ stand at this gate, thy hand in mine, 


oking tenderly down in thine.” 


' 


My eyes I 


It is almost time 


Oh! T shall be Lady of Heathernwilde ; 

I, the k wly cottager’s child ' 

And I shall wear jewels, and mistress be 

Of castle and cottage, of forest and lea 

And I love to think of a heart replete 

With its wealth of tenderness, laid at my feet ; 
But I cannot think, oh! I dare not think 

Of the agony treasured for one to drink! 
One, whose lowest and tenderest tone, 
And dearest 
Allan! oh 
Will turn fr 


glances were mine alone ; 
Allan ! 
om thy lips to mine, I know! 


the cup of woe 


Oh, the bitter woe! 

Next Sabbath morn shall the joy-bells ring 

Out a bridal chime, and maids shall fling 

Flowers at my feet; and oh! proudly shall I, 

With stately step, go sweeping by 

Through the chapel-porch, and he at my side ; 

I, Laird Heathernwilde's peasant bride ! 

But I fear, oh! I fear me, a white, white face, 

Fall of wila sorrow and passion, will gaze 

From the throng <t me, with eyes whose glow 

Will light the dark depths of their tearless woe ! 

Oh! Iadmost hope some laay has wiled 

The love from thy heart for the shepherd's child, 
Laird of Heathernwilde ! 
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BY T. 58. 


‘* Mormer !”’ 

No answer. 

‘* Mother! Mother, I say !” 

The lady who was sewing upon a child’s gar- 
ment, did not seem to hear the voice. 

“Mother |’? The tone had grown impatient. 
‘*Mother! Mother! Mother!” 

And now added to an imperative voice, were a 
pair of small hands jerking at the lady’s arm. 
And so attention was constrained. 

‘* What do you want?” now exclaimed the mo- 
ther, half angrily, as she let her hands fall upon 
her Jap, and looked with knit brows upon her little 
annoyer 

** Can't I go to Aunt Jane's to-morrow.”’ 

** No, you cannot. 
don’t trouble me any more.”’ 

‘‘Say, Mother! Can’t I goto Aunt Jane's to- 
morrow? I haven't been there for ever so long a 
time, and I want to go so badly.” 

‘Didn't Isay no!’ The lady frowned severely. 


But the child still lingered by her mother, who, } 
being too busy to attend to her any further, pushed } 


her firmly aside, and bent down again over her 
work. Not three minutes passed before the ery, 

‘* Mother !” was ringing through the apartment 
again. As before, there was no response. 

‘* Mother! Mother!” 

Still no answer 

**I say, Mother, why don’t you answer when I 
speak ?”’ 

An angry spot was burning upon the child's face, 
and her tones were any thing but filial. 

“Anna,” said the lady, looking up from her 
work, and addressing her child in an offended 
voice, ‘‘Do you know to whom you are speak- 
ing ?”’ 

** Why don’t you answer me then ?’’ 

‘** Hush this instant! You impudent little girl ; 
how dare you?” 

And there was an upward movement of the lady’s 
hand, as if she were tempted to inflict a blow. 
Somewhat frightened at the threatened consequence, 


Anna retreated from her mother, who again bent } 


over the sewing in her hands. And what was the 


work which soabsorbed herattention that she had no } 
ears for her child—that the word ‘‘ mother,” found 

We answer, a piece of } 
elaborate embroidery, designed for a garment to $ 
There was to ; 
; heard her voice, nor the sound of her footstep. All 
* at once a thought of Anna came so distinctly into 


no quick echo in her heart? 


adorn the body of this very child. 
be a little one’s party at a neighbors, and Anna 
having received an invitation, her mother, more 


(238) 


There, now, move away, and 


} Anna. 
; work, that she had only a dim perception of her 
) error. 
discord that ran in disturbing pulsations through 
’ her household, and so her own spirit lost hourly a 


; by the change in her temper. 
» chafed by her impatient way of speaking to them ; 


ARTHUR. 


| in pride than true affection, had undertaken to em- 


broider for her a skirt and body to be worn on the 
oceasion. The pattern was very rich, and took 
more time for its execution than she had at first 
thought would be required. 

Many home duties were neglected for the sake 
of this piece of needle-work ; sacred home duties, 
that can never be omitted without wrong. The 
baby, not so well as usual, had been permitted to 
lie for hours fretting in its cradle, when it should 
have been nestling upon its mother’s bosom; and 
worse than that, the mind of the child, for the 


; adornment of whose body the elgantly wrought 
> garment was intended, had received many disfigur- 


ing marks. There had been inattention to her re- 


quests, neglect of her wants, and angry repulsion 


» when she had intruded those wants too impatiently. 
} As the garment grew in beauty under the mother's 


skillful hands, fretfulness, impatience, anger, and 


} disobedience were doing their evil work upon her 
$ soul. 


For nearly two whole days, every thing had 
been neglected for this bit of vanity; and the 
greatest sufferers were the children—baby and 
Yet, so absorbed was the mother in her 


She did not, of course, escape the jar of 


measure of self-possession. Light causesdisturhed 
her ; little annoyances fretted her beyond control ; 


} even the smallest obstruction in the current of her 
¢ thought sent the hot blood to her cheeks and tem- 


ples. Her husband felt, and was made unhappy 
Her domestics were 


and we have already seen something of the effects 


produced on one of her children. 

Little Anna, after being repulsed and threatened, 
} retired to a distant part of the room, and, 
crouching down in the corner remained silent dur- 


ing along time. The baby, after having fretted in 


* the cradle for half an hour, lost itself in sleep. 


And so the mother worked on in peace, greatly 
to her satisfaction, the rich flowers growing 
into form and beauty under her skillful fingers, 
and spreading themselves over the garment she was 
decorating for her child. And what of that child 
now? She haddriven her away angrily, a little 
while before ; and since that time she had neither 
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her consciousness, that she looked around quickly 


to see if she were in the room. j 
But there was no re- 


‘“‘Auna !’’ she called. 


ly. 
' “hue !? The silence of the apartment gave 
her heart a strange feeling, and laying down the } 
garment upon which she was at work, she arose. 
“Anna!” she called again, as her eyes rested 
upon the form of her little one lying upon the floor. 
Passing over quickly, she stooped and caught the } 
child in her arms, repeating her name over and 
over as she did so. But Anna was fast asleep, and 
did not answer. So she laid her upon the sofa, and 
bent over her with a tender, yearning emotion at 
her heart. And now the unusual redness of Anna’s 
cheeks attracted her attention, and she placed her 
hand upon the soft flesh, nervously. It was above 
She caught up one of the 
Its burning touch sent a 


the natural heat. 
little hands eagerly. 
shudder of fear through her bosom. 

“Anna, dear! Anna!’ She laid her lips close to 
the child's ear, and called her name tenderly ; but 
the door of hearing sleep had barred against the 
entrance of even a mother’s voice. And now she 
remembered with painful distinctness, how she had 
repulsed and spoken angrily to the little one, and 
she saw again the look of fear that shadowed her 
face, as she raised her hand threateningly. Tears 
came into her eyes, filled them, and ran down over 
her cheeks. Through this blinding rain, she 
sought to read the signs on Anna’s countenance ; 


but all she could see there tended only to aug- } 


ment her fears. The little brow seemed contract- 
ed; there was a nervous unsteadiness about the 
lips and eye-lashes; the breathing was heavy, and 
the chest labored. 

‘* Anna, dear, speak to mother! 
ther, darling !"’ 

But Anna only moaned and worked her mouth in 
a strange, unusual way. 

‘*Oh, I wish Henry would come home !” sobbed 
the mother to herself, giving way still further to the 
excitement of alarm. ‘ This child is very ill,I am 
sure. Oh, what can ail her!” 

There came now the sound of a closing door 
Then a manly tread was heard in the passage below. 

“Father! Henry! Is that you?” The mother 
called, breathlessly. 

‘* Yes, Edith. But what is the matter?’’ And 
the husband and father, startled by her tones, came 
hurriedly up the stairs. 

‘Oh, Henry, I’m so glad you've come home,” 
said his wife, as she grasped his arm. 

‘* What has happened?’ His voice 
steady, and his face grew slightly pale. 

‘“T'm so frightened about Anna.”’ 

‘* About Anna !” 


was un- 


“Yes; she’s lying in a heavy stupor, and her } 


skin is like fire; see!’? and she drew him to the 
sofa upon which the little girl was lying. 

Mr. Lewis stooped over his child, and laid his 
hand against her cheek. 
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‘She has a burning fever,’’ said his wife, anx- 
iously. 

Mr. Lewis did not reply, but took one little wrist 
between his fingers, and searched for the pulse 
He was still and silent for nearly a minute. 

‘* How long has she been in this way?" he in- 


{ quired, with a betrayal of alarm in his voice 


‘*T found her asleep on the floor, just now, and 
tried to waken her. Oh dear, Henry! what can it be? 

The words scarlet fever were in her thought, but 
she dared not give them utterance. 

‘‘It may be nothing serious,” replied her hus- 
but it will be safest to call in the doctor 
I will carry her over to our room 


band, “ 
immediately. 
You had better undressand place her in bed while 
I go for our physician.” 

As Mr. Lewis lifted the child in 
moaned, and fumbled her hands about her throat, 


as if there were a sense of pain or constriction 


his arms, she 


there. 

‘Oh, Henry! go quickly ! 
urged the mother, as soon as Anna was laid upon 
‘* Tell the doctor, if you find him in, 
Don’t let him 


I’m so distressed ' 


the bed. 

that he must come immediately. 

put you off with a promise to come soon. Bring 
him back with you.’’ 

Mr. Lewis hurried away, and Mrs. Lewis, after 
undressing Anna and laying her in bed, went over 
to the sitting-room, from whence there now came 
the fretting cry of baby, who had awakened from 
a brief slumber. 

‘* My precious one !’’ exclaimed the mother, as 
she hugged her child, almost wildly, to her heart. 

) «* My precious one !”’ 

Then she felt of her baby’s hand, and touched 
its soft cheek, for signs of fever, but they were 
An emotion of thankfulness 
And now her eyes rested 


} cool and moist. 
>} throbbed in her heart 
on the garment upon which she had been at work 
An accusing spirit was at 
her ear hinting of neglect. The suggestion dis- 
} turbed her profoundly. Gradually the truth dawned 
upon her mind, growing more and more distinct 
every moment. For the sake of gratifying her 
} motherly pride in the adornment of her child’s 
{ body, she had not only turned away from that 
child, and hurt her gentle spirit by unkindness, 
{ but she had so neglected her as not to mark the 
signs of approaching disease until the hand of fever 


? for more than two days. 


was upon her. 
‘** God forgive me !” she said, solemnly, while a 
‘ shudder passed along her nerves. ‘‘My weak 
' heart was overtaken by folly, but visit me not se 
fearfully. Oh, spare, spare my child!” 
The physician came, and Mrs. Lewis watched 
every changing expression of his face, and hung 
{ anxiously on hiswords. His replies to the mother’s 
questions were brief, and evidently guarded, while 
in her eyes his countenance wore an unusually seri- 
ous aspect. 
‘*T will call again to-night,’’ said he, on going 


away. 
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How the words smote upon her heart. 

‘Again to-night!’ Then there was 
danger ! 

By this time Anna's fever had greatly increased 
in violence, and she moaned and tossed about rest- 
The medicine left by the doctor did not 
There was 


lessly 
eem to make any impression. 


than an abatement of the worst 


an exacerbation 
BY mptoms. 

Towards ten o'clock the doctor called again. He 
came in with a serious, professional air, and sat 
down by the bedside without speaking. After feel- 
ing the child's pulse, he bent over and examined 
her skin. 

‘« Ts it scarlet fever, Doctor ?’ 

The voice of Mrs. Lewis was husky and tremu- 
lous. She held her breath, waiting for an answer 
to her question. 

‘* It may be only a mild ease of searlet rash,”’ 
But there was evasion in the 


’ 


replied the doctor, 
tones of his voice, and the anxious mother was not 
deceived. 

‘Continue the medicine as before. I 
her early in the morning.”’ 


will see 


) 
darkly flowing waters. 


indeed | 


rather 


And with nothing more to encourage their fear- | 


stricken hearts, the father and mother were left for 
the night with their sick child. Neither slept, for 
there was no abatement of fever, and the little 
sufferer cried, or moaned, or threw herself restiess- 
ly about through all the weary hours, until day- 
dawn. When the doctor next came, he made no 
attempt at concealment. All the signs were clear. It 
was a case of scarletina, and by no means a light one. 

Unhappy mother! All her soul was filled with 


terror. Naturally of a tender and loving nature, 


her heart had become bound up in her children, } 


and the thought of losing this one, her first-born, 
pierced her with sharpest anguish. 

Alas! if this had been all. But never, for a 
moment, could she thrust aside the memory of her 


unkindness and neglect—of the sharp, angry re- | 
pulsion with which she had driven her child away, } 


when, suffering from the encroachments of disease, 
and in a state of consequent irritation of mind and 
body, she had sought her care and attention. How 
many times, during the next five or six days of an- 
guish and suspense, did she steal away to some se- 
cluded place, and, bending tearfully in prayer, ask 
that her child might not be taken from her. 

‘‘Oh! spare her, Heavenly Father—spare her 
this time! Do not take my child and leave my 
heart borne down with a double weight of sorrow 
and self-reproval.”” 

This was the burden of her oft-repeated prayer. 
The richly embroidered garment, in which her 
mind had become so much interested as to cause 
her to forget, for the time, the real wants of her 
children, was hidden away. The sight of it re- 
buked her as with stern words. 

Rapidly the disease ran its course, and little 
Anna was brought to the brink of the river of 
death, her white feet bared to go down into the 
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And still, from the mother’s 
heart, went up the almost wildly-uttered prayer, 


“Oh, spare me my child! Spare me my child 

At last the long suspense was over, the struggle 
with disease ended, the 
white and still before the hushed weepers ; not still 


in death, but in the calm of exhausted nature, for 


and unconscious one lay 


life yet lingered about the heart, and crept along 
the veins in feeble currents. 

** The crisis is past; there is hope.” 

It was the physician who spoke, bending, as he 
did so, to the mother’s ear. She did not start, nor 
answer, but stood motionless for an instant, and 
then fell forward upon the bed, lost for a time to 
all that was passing around ber. 

Back from the river of death, down into the 
waters of which little Anna's feet were about pass- 
ing, came the beloved child to her mother’s eager 
arms; and as she lay, in slow convalescence, day 
after day, upon her bosom, the promises of a wiser 
consideration of her in the future were over and 
over again renewed. And these promises were 
kept. If, at any time, she was tempted to forget 
them, memory had her back to 
those days and nights of terrible fear and suspense 
to give them all the power of a fresh resolution 


only to take 


Dutizs or A Lapy 1s Her Hovsrnory.— 
Without regularity, no house ean be managed with 
any degree of economy or comfort, No mistress or 
head of a household, therefore, should trust her do 
mestics with the care of the store rooms, closets, 
and kitchen, without keeping a careful sup¢grvision 
over each of them herself. The best hour for in- 
spection, in regard to these matters, is immediately 
after breakfast. All the materials or stores, as well 
as the necessary directions, may then be given out 
She should also see, for herself, that everything 
is made the best use of by those to whom she en- 
trusts the culinary operations, and that nothing is 
left to the chances of disorder and waste. 
the management of all home 
The meals should al- 


Punctuality in 
affuirs is also indispensable 
ways, unless unavoidable casualties intervene, be 
ready at the accustomed and expected hour. If 
the mistress is punctual, the domestics will also be 
so; and thus the mind of the husband will not be 


ruffled, and there will be ne confusion and no 


) bickerings, but harmony and a cheerful apprecia- 


tion of every meal, followed by general relaxation 
and pleasant conversation 

These are not trifles, however they may appear 
tosome. If the insolvency of thousands could be 
traced to its source, it would be found to have com- 
menced with the non-performance of these house- 
hold duties by the wife—or other female head of 
affairs—for, ‘‘ without order, there is no economy.”’ 


CHILDREN like to be useful—it makes them 
happy. So give them work-time, as well as play- 
time. But, in any case, and in all cases, give them 


sympathy. 
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RODGERS. 


BY VIRGINIA F. 


TOWNSEND. 


(Concluded.) 


‘““O—n, Allan!” 

It trembled out in a long cry—not loud, but 
deep and broken, for very joy; and then, as the 
man's shadow fell across the threshhold, and the 
arms were stretched out, she sprang into them, and 
laying her head on his shoulder, sobbed for gladness 
at his return. 

‘‘Come, come, now, darling sister, I expected a 


face full of smiles, and here’s only a shower of tears | 


back! 
you're glad I'm home again.”’ 

‘Glad, Allan 

She did not complete the sentence ; but another 
voice broke into it—the voice that could have been 
only a mother’s. ‘‘My boy! my boy 

In a little while the trio sat down in that little 
cottage kitchen, and the sunbeams of the Summer 


welcome me Look up, now, and say 


” 


iufternoon came through the vines and fluttered on 
the floor like the plumes cast by the wings of golden 
birds, and the the 
young man with eyes full of pride and greedy ten- 


mother and sister looked on 
derness. 

He was a son and brother to be proud of—not tall, 
nor handsome, bat he had a straight, lithe figure, 
and a fine, intelligent face. 

His sister was like her mother—a blue-eyed, fair- 


faced girl of nineteen, with smooth bands of golden ; 


hair coiled round her small, graceful head 
** You got the paper I sent you, Mother 


po? 


‘*Yes, Allan, it came last Monday ; and when I } 
- table once more 


read it, and really found that you'd graduated, and 
been appointed tutor in the college, I was so over- 
come with joy ‘ 

_ There, I knew you'd be, Mother,”’ 
humorous smile brightening the manly features. 
‘‘T said, as I folded the paper, now Mother'll sit 
down and have a hearty ery when she reads this ; 


with a 


women always take any especial good news in that | 


’ 


way.’ 


“ Well, Allan, they were blessed tears of joy that ; 
my faith in you had not been disappointed, that my ¢ 
words were true prophesies when I used to say, ‘ the } 


time will come when I shall be proud of my boy 
Allan.’”’ 


5 
. 4 
The man’s deep-set eyes shone now with some- } 


thing that was not hidden laughter. 


‘IT remember it, Mother, and how your hopeful, < 


loving words used to cheer and strengthen me in 


, der to save ‘himself from disgrace ! 


$ obliged to work my way through ; 


; must get 


{ those tough old days of trial and despondency ; and 


( all that your son is, or ever will be, those words 


§ of yours, under God, have made him, my moth 


er!’ 

‘Oh, if our father had only lived to see this 
hour!” exclaimed Jane 
will tell 


mother 


if not, 


answered the 


‘*It may be he does; and we 
him when the time comes,’ 

And then they went on to talk desultorily on 
many subjects, wandering down the past, or up the 
future, and little currents of home-gossip, and 
loving words, flowed into the stream of their con- 
versation. At last Jane's young voice broke uj; 
in its sudden way : 

“Oh, Allan! really, isn’t it terrible about Tom 


Murray? To think of his ranning his father in 


debt so, and being actually obliged to leave, in or 


They 


nothing but the Squire’s money bought his son off; 


SAy 


and this was a double blow, you see, happening so 
soon after he was expelled from college.” 

‘* That was a sad affair. He would hardly ac 
because I was 
and yet Tom 


knowledge me Freshman year, 


had a good many fine qualities, but his indolence 


and love of luxury ruined him. His money was a 


curse t P 


‘* Well, Allan, that can’t be said of you. But | 
teakettle, now; and oh, Brother 


, 
him 


on the 
o think we shall have you in your old place at the 
” 


He stood at the back garden-gate, where he had 


; stood so many years ago, when Tom Marray rode 


by on his pony and looked down scornfally on him 

The young student’s thoughts were with tho 
past, though his eyes wandered over the little cot- 
tage, which had been “‘ clapboarded 
white, for his sister had been the village schoo! 
teacher more than two years. He did not hear 
the sound of a horse’s hoofs, as they came up the 
road and paused at the garden-gate. 

A heavy hand was laid on the young man’s 
shoulder. ‘ Allan, my boy, I’m glad to see you 

He started round quickly. ‘‘ Oh, Squire Mur 
ray! how do you do?” and the old man and the 


” and painted 


young one grasped hands cordially. 
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Squire Murray was a portly, rather fine looking 
man, but his head was frosted with grey hairs, and 
his forehead seamed with wrinkles that, perhaps, 
did not all come of old age. 

‘* Allan,”’ he said, ‘‘ I've heard the story of your 
success, and I’ve come to congratulate you for it 
all. You'll be an honor and a joy to your mother’s 
old age, which is more than can be said of all 
sons,’’ and the old man’s voice faltered. 

‘*T’ve learned my mistake too late, Allan, for I 
toiled hard to lay up money for my boys, and 
thought it would help them along in life, and make 
them better and nobler mén; but instead of this, 
it’s been a curse to me and mine, and my oldest son 
would have been better off this day if he hadn't 
had a dollar in the world, saving that which he 
earned by the hardlaborofhis hands. Oh! thank 
God, Allan, that you were born poor, and had your 
own way to make in the world!” and the Squire 
wrung the young man’s hand, and then hurried to 
his horse, as though afraid to trust himself with 
any further expression of his feelings. 

And Allan Rodgers watched the old man as he 
went slowly down the road, and his thoughts drift- 
ed back to all the long, sharp struggles of his boy- 
hood and youth ; and he saw then, as he had never 
seen before, how these toils and cares, bravely ful- 
filled, had given him strength, and self-reliance, 
and perseverance, when wealth and luxury would 
have eaten all these qualities out of his character, 


relaxing him when he most needed bracing, and 
making him, in his early manhood, a moral bank- 


rupt. 

He knew that days of hard toil were still ap- 
pointed unto him—toil that would demand every 
sinew and fibre of his soul; but he was braced for 
all this now, and uncovering his head, Allan 
Rodgers said reverently, from his soul, that Sum- 
mer morning, ‘‘My God, I thank thee tha’ I was 


’ 


born poor !’ 

And if any boy, whose childhood is full of toil, 
as was Allan Rodgers’, shall read this story, I pray 
him ‘‘ be comforted.”” Isay to him, dear child, 
don’t be afraid, poverty may be your truest friend, 
and her hard hands may lay the corner-stone of 
your brave manhood and honorable usefulness. 
No matter how bare is your life, how few are your 
friends, or how gloomy your prospects, don’t be 
discouraged. The barred gates of the future will 
open before you, and all the toil and poverty that 
you may be called on to meet, will only give you 
persistency and self-reliance—those two grand ele- 
ments of success in life. » 

God helping you, you will conquer circumstances, 
and achieve all your aspirations. The hardest or- 
deal makes the best and strongest man; and be- 
cause the burden of your youth is heavy, take this 
asasign that God has appointed you much work 


to do, and that there may come a day when, like } 
Allan Rodgers, you may say, from your inmost 


soul, ‘‘ My God, I thank thee that I was born poor!”’ 


THE WONDERFUL KNIFE. 


BY PAUL 


LAURIE 


RAMBLING over the country, last Summer, seek- 
ing change, fresh scenes, and new beauties, I found 
myself verging closely upon the head waters of the 
Mississippi river, away from even the ravelled edge 
of civilization, with hunters, trappers, and savages 
for my companions. On my way to Saint Paul, the 
capital of Minnesota, I fell in with an old hunter 
named Sterling, but commonly called Toughgrowth, 
a most amusing character and companion, straight- 
forward, generous, and intelligent. His face was 
broad, ruddy, and humorous; his twinkling grey 
eyes ever on the lookout for fun His form was 
decidedly dumpy ; and when he walked, I looked 
in vain for the easy carriage of the hunter or 
There was not the faintest resemblance 
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woodman. 
to a swing or stride, but instead, Toughgrowth’s 
walk resembled nothing so much as the trot of an 
over fed, superannuated dog. Among other things, 
Toughgrowth told this story to me, which I am 
about to repeat for the benefit of the little folks 
who read ‘* Arthur.” 

I was born, he said, in the State of Connecticut, 
in the town of no matter, it don’t make any 
material difference whether it had a name or not 
When I was twelve years old (I was an orphan) I 
counted two dollars and sixty-nine cents, all my 
own money. I made it by ‘‘swapping” knives, 
shoe-strings, pencil cases, and peg-tops. At that 
time I entered Messrs. Keen & Quick's grocery 
store, where I remained five years. During all 
that time I never read a line of poetry, or a tale ; 
however, I became a constant reader of the—Price 
Current. After I had been with Messrs. Keen & 
Quick two years as errand-boy, clerk, and porter, 
they made me a present of a pocket-knife one 
morning, ina spasm of generosity, doubtless as a 
testimonial of their regard, and in acknowledgment 
of the valuable services I had rendered them. 
Shortly afterwards I hadan opportunity to “swap” 
the knife off for a shilling and a battered watch- 
key, (supposed to be gold), but I preferred retain- 
ing my knife ‘‘ for luck,” if for nothing else, I said 
to myself. You will see what kind of “luck” it 
brought me. When there was nothing for me to 
do in the store, and the Price Current had been 
read from top to bottom, and from the bottom to 
the top again, I would bring out my pocket-knife, 
and, providing myself with a soft pine shingle, 
$ proceed to make such quaint devices in the soft 

wood as occurred to my fancy. By the way, we 
; Yankees are a nation of whittlers. Go where you 
¢ will—anywhere inside of Uncle Sam's boundary 
: line—and your eye will fall upon the persevering, 
$ perpetual whittler, and the everlasting pocket- 
' knife. Whoever saw a Yankee boy without a 
pocket-knife, or who could remember further back 
than his first dog-knife and a pine shingle? You 
} may find me a Yankee penniless; you may occa- 
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sionally find one dumb, but find me one with breath 
in his body, who has neither pocket nor pocket- 
knife, and I'll make your fortune. 

But to return to my story: The second day af- 
ter I received my present, I was sitting upon an 
empty dry goods box, engaged in the elegant occu- 
pation of whittling, when I heard some one calling 
me by name. 

“Caleb! Caleb! Caleb Sterling!” 

I dropped my hand suddenly and looked about 
me, first at the shop-door, then up at the window 
belonging to the cobbler, but as I could not per- 
ceive any one, I dropped my chin on my breast 
and resumed my whittling. 

“§ Caleb !” 

There could be no mistake about thistime. “It 
is the knife,’’ I said to myself, with a shrug and a 
tremble. 

“Why don’t you stir yourself, Caleb? You'll 
never amount to a row of pins if you stay here in 
Whittleton. Why don’t you set up on your own 
account?’’ Here the knife gave an energetic jerk, 
and the side of its blade twinkled at me. 

“Do for myself! Set up on my own account!” 
I thought to myself, but although I did not utter 
a word, the wonderful knife appeared to know my 
very thoughts. 

“Yes; do for yourself! Besomebody,”’ said the 
knife, in an insinuating voice. ‘* What there 
?” giving me a knowing twinkle. 


is 
to prevent you 
“Don’t you know that every free-born American 
has a chance for the Presidency even, to say no- 
thing about a thousand other chances?” 

‘* What will you give me for my chance? I'll 
sell it cheap,’’ I said, quickly, and half aloud. 

‘Like another Esau. 
yourself, Caleb !”’ 
dug itself into the pine wickedly. ‘‘ Just listen to 
me a moment, Caleb. Give Keen & Quick notice 
that you are going to set up for yourself, some- 
where, at something. Get your satchel ready and 
be off with you.” 

‘* Where to?’’ I inquired, speaking aloud. 

“To the nearest city,’’ urged the knife, as it 
lifted a long, smooth shaving, and laughed a faint 
laugh at the ease with which it curled it. 

‘And be called a fool! 
road!’ I muttered. 

‘No fear of that. Let me whisper a thing to 
you.” 
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Aint you ashamed of > 
exclaimed the angry knife, as it ¢ 
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‘*Take what’s coming to you from Keen & 
Quick, put it in oats and potatoes, take ’em down 
to Roomytown, and sell them at once. Keep your 
eyes open for anything that comes along. Don’t 
spend any money on gimeracks, tobacco, or whis- 
key, and remember to be honest, and you will do 
well in time. When you can’t find company as 
good, if not better than your own, get books and 
learn something ; and when you find yourself ina 
tight place, just come to me.’’ And with that the 
knife pricked my finger, the better to impress its 
words upon me, I suppose, and I shut it up has- 
tily and put it in my pocket, for just then the 
teamster walked into the store after a plug of to- 
bacco. 

Well, I just did as the knife directed me, and I 
made a handsome little profit out of my first ven- 
ture; and I obtained a good situation in Roomy- 
town, too. I followed the advice of my wonder- 
ful knife, (which I would not part with for any 
consideration), and saved quite a sum of money. 

By and by I became comfortable ; people called 
me rich ; but I wasn't just satisfied yet ; I wanted 
more. One day, as I was sitting in my office in 
Roomytown, whittling a piece of wood, (I couldn’t 
give up whittling), the wonderful knife startled me 
a second time. 

“Caleb! why, aint you satisfied?” 

It’s voice was a little tremulous, for it was getting 


old and weak in the joints. 


‘*No! I aint satisfied!’’ I replied, gruffly. 

‘*T knew it,’’ said the knife, sorrowfully. ‘‘ lave 
? as much as you need ? houses, and 
lands, and ships?” 

‘* It isn't riches, although I havn't half as much 
as some people I know; it’shonorI want. What's 
to hinder me from being Governor, or President, 
even?” I inquired, snappishly, for riches had made 


} me crusty and short-tempered. 


‘* You are not fit foreither. Be satisfied to re- 


} main where you are.”’ 


Maybe starve on the } 
stingy. 


2 


““Why don’t you talk out? no one will hear } 


you.” 

But just then I looked over the way and ob- 
served a teamster, who was at that moment draw- 
ing a bucket of water for his horses. 

‘* Bring your ear down to me, Caleb.” 

I gave another glance over the way quickly, and 
one at the shop-door, then placing my elbows wide 


; ton. 


§ workmen hired for. 


; very face burns for shame. 


§ 


apart, bringing my hands close together, and bend- ; 


ing down my head, I listened to the knife as it 
whittled out, in spasmodic jerks, the following ad- 
vice : 


Q 


3 creature that approaches you. 


Don’t I know just as 


7T 


“ But I wont be satisfied. 
well as Governor S—— how to manage things 

‘*No; you don’t!” retorted the knife tartly. 
‘* Besides, Governor S—— isn’t half as well off as 
you are to-day, nor ishe as happy! [I'll tell you 
what it is, Caleb, you are growing envious and 
I believe I've spoiled you with comforts. 
You close your heartand pocket againstevery poor 
You have forgotten 
the time when you were a poor orphan in Whittle- 
You never come to me now, except to ask the 
lowest price at which goods can be bought, and 
I have to help you to calculate 
things I had muck rather not ; and sometimes my 
In fact, I sometimes 
think you have worn off the edge of my conscience ; 
but I warn you to be careful, Caleb !’’ 

How long it would have went on in this way, had 
I let it alone, I can’t tell, but I shut it up in a 
Somehow, after that everything went 


passion. 
Misfortune upon top of misfortune stripped 


wrong. 
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me of nearly everything Iowned. But I went on 
stubbornly in my own way, until I became penni- 
less, and friendless, too, for my Summer friends soon 
deserted me when I became poor. 

I was sitting beside a table in the reading-room 
of the hotel where I was boarding, one day, when 
I took my knife from my pocket and examined it. 
It was getting sadly out of repair, and required 
more attention than I had paid to it of late. One 
or two rivets were loose, and it had lost the spring 
of youth. But although it had told me this every 
time I looked at it for the last year, I delayed 
mending it. I suppose I was drowsy, for, throw- 
ing my arm upon the table, I swung the knife 
back and forth in my hand, holding it by the blade. 
Suddenly it fell upon the floor, doubling its blade 
back upon the handle. As I looked down at it, I 
imagined I heard it say, ‘‘Ah! you have broken 
my back.’’ But whether it spoke or not, I would 
not assert positively, since those who were seated 
beside me failed to hear anything more than its 
fall. 

I was just stooping to pick it up, when I felt my 


cap pulled down over my eyes, and Jerry Trussel, ( 


the greatest plague in Whittleton, snatched up my 


new knife from the ground, where it had fallen } 


while I was asleep, and before I could open my 


eyes fairly, he was off around the corner, calling } 
back as he ran, ‘‘Catch me if you can, sleepy { 


head !”’ 


However, he brought it back again, and I keep | 


itasa curiosity. Itisntevery knife that would 
bring a dream like that with its ownership, said 
Toughgrowth, in conclusion. 


THE LITTLE PHILOSOPHER, OR OPTICAL } 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Tae prism.—The prism is a triangular solid 
of glass, and by it the young optician may decom- 
pose a ray of light into its primitive and supplemen- 
tary colors, for a ray of light is of a compound na- 


ture. By the prism the ray a is divided into its three | 
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primitive colors, blue, red, and yellow; and their 


four supplementary ones, violet, indigo, green, 
and orange. The best way to perform this experi- 
ment is to cut a small slit in a window-shutter, on 
which the sun shines at some period of the day, 
and directly opposite the hole place a prism B; a 
beam of light passing through it will then be decom- 
posed, and if let fall upon a sheet of white paper, or 
against a white wall, the seven colors of the rain- 
bow will be observed. 








Composition or ticut.—The beam of light 
passing through the prism is decomposed, and the 
spaces occupied by the colors are in the following 
proportions: red, 6; orange, 4; yellow, 7; green, 8 ; 
blue, 8; indigo, 6 ; violet, 11. Now, if you paste 
a sheet of white paper on a circular piece of board 
about six inches in diameter, and divide it with a 
pencil into fifty parts, and paint colors in them in 
the proportions given above, painting them dark in 
the centre parts, and gradually fainter at the edges, 


hl 


} till they blend with the one adjoining; if the 


board be then fixed to an axle, and made to revolve 
quickly, the colors will no longer appear separate 
and distinct, but becoming gradually less visible 
they will ultimately appear white, giving this ap- 
pearance to the whole surface of the paper. 

THE BIRD IN THE CAGE.—Cuta piece of card- 
board of the size of a penny piece, and paint on 
one side a bird, and on the other a cage ; fasten 
two pieces of thread one on each side at opposite 
points of the card so that the card can bé made 





‘ 


to revolve by twirling the threads with the 
finger and thumb; while the toy is in its revolu- 
tion, the bird will be seen within the cage. A bat 
may in the same manner be painted on one side of 
the card, and a cricketer upon the other, which will 
exhibit the same phenomenon, arising from the 
same principle. 
Optics oF A SOAP BUBBLE.—If a soap-bubble 
be blown up, and set under a ; 
glass, so that the motion of air 
may not affect it, as the water 
glides down the sides and the 
top grows thinner, several colors 
will successively appear at the 
top, and spread themselves 
from thence down the sides of : 
the bubble, till they vanish in the same order in 
which they appeared. At length a black spot ap- 
pears at the top and spreads till the bubble bursts. 
THE INVISIBLE MADE VISIBLE.—If a 
coin be placed in a basin, so that on standing at a 
certain distance it be juet hid from the eye of an 


COIN 





observer by the rim or edge of the basin, and then 
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water be poured in by a second person, the first 
keeping his position, as the water rises the coin 


will become visible, and will appear to have moved 
f.om the side to the middle of the basin. 


| small object, such as a fly, 
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THe MULTIPLYING GLASS.—The multiplying 


glass is a semicircular piece of glass cut into facets 
or distinct surfices ; and in looking through it we 


have an illustration of the laws of refraction, forifa 
be placed at a, the eye 


at B will see as many flies as there are surfaces or 


facets on the glass. 
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A WORD TO 


INVALIDS. 


NO. II 


Havine recently penned a few suggestions, 
gathered from experience, in regard to the con- 


duct of the invalid toward those around her, and ; formed. 


in the government of her own mind and feelings, 
I would now present a few hints, which may, per- 
haps, prove of some use, respecting the ocewpatsons 
of the feeble. 


There are conditions of the body, in which all ¢ 


effort of necessity ceases ; 


, will be a mere trifle ; 


‘ 


{ 
} 


r 
4 
if 
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but there is also a nu- | 


merous class of persons, ranging through various de- ; 
grees of infirmity, with whom, though the strength } 


is small, there yet is ability to effect something val- 
uable, if the power can be turned to the best ac- 
count. 
occupation must be decided by individual experi- 
ment. 
eral hints, which will be applicable to the whole 
class. 

The grand secret for using a small amount of 
strength to the greatest advantage lies, I believe, 
in frequent change of employment ; thus bringing 
into play different muscles and organs of the body, 
and giving both to body and mind the variety af- 
forded by frequent alternations of action and re- 
pose. For instance, to commence with the morn- 
ing, supposing the first duties that present them- 
selves to consist of some light, active occupation, 
such as fall to the share of most women; let not 


the invalid feel that all must be done by a single | 


which will exhaust her strength at once ; 
and let 


effort, 
but let it be divided into small portions, 
her not be discouraged if every five minutes of ac- 
tivity require ten or fifteen minutes of rest, and if 
the task which might easily be accomplished by a 
person of ordinary strength in a half hour be 
spread over two hours. Of course she cannot un- 
dertake in this way anything that must be carried 
through early, or at once, unless it be the work of 
& very few minutes. Whatche will accomplish 


Still the experience of one may furnish gen- | 


Of course, the precise form and degree of } 
$ several kinds of work, which may be taken up al- 


§ 
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but it will have a value to 
herself, far beyond the bare amount of work per- 
If she has been for a time obliged to de- 
pend wholly on the kind offices of others, she will 
have great satisfaction in diminishing their cares in 
the slightest degree, and in feeling that she is, to 
however small an extent, independent of their aid. 
In the intervals of rest, too, unless so much fatigued 
as to need entire repose, she may have at hand 
some book or bit of needlework, by which the 
fragments of time may be saved. 

As to sedentary occupations, great advantage 
may be gained by one who is afflicted with any 
weakness of the head or arms, by keeping at hand 
ternately. When the head begins to feel fatigued 
with sewing, writing, or reading, a piece of knit- 
and though 


ting or crochet work may be taken up; 


2 the arm may be too weak to be used long in this 


) 


| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


way, it will nevertheless fill a part of the interval 
before the head is again fit for use; and unless the 
whole frame require rest, it will be well also to 
give the lower limbs a little exercise in the open 
air or in a well-ventilated room. It is astonishing 
to find how much a disagreeable confusion of the 
head is sometimes relieved by even a few minutes 


2 spent in the fresh air. 


Where there is a degree of weakness in the right 
arm, which makes knitting orcrochet-work imprac- 
ticable, netting is an excellent employment. Bring- 
ing into play, as it does, a greater number of 
muscles, and consequently avoiding the continued 
strain on one set, it may serve to while away many a 
weary hour. Itis nota very useful occupation ; but 
any innocent use of the hands, if it be only mak- 
ing lamp-lighters, is better than perfect idleness ; 
and many pretty little articles may be made with 
the netting-needle, as gifts for friends, with very tri- 
fling expense, which is an important consideration to 
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the many whose means are much more limited than 
their desire to give. 

I am aware that what I have to say with regard 
to sewing, or any other occupation which requires 
much use of the head and eyes, will probably ap 
pear so perfectly absurd to those who are blessed 
with the full use of their powers, that I should be 
tempted to drop the subject, were it not for the 
hope that some who now feel themselves entirely 
deprived of the privilege of such pursuits, may be 
induced to try the simple experiment which has 
already been hinted at. Of course, each one must 
determine for herself how much use, if any, her 
head or eyes will bear; but 1 would suggest that 
for writing or plain sewing, one commence with five 
minutes’ work, with such intervals as give a feel 
ing of entire recovery from any fatigue before re- 
peating the effort. If after afuir trial the attempt 
prove injurious, it must be abandoned, with many 
another wish and plan which the invalid has found 
herself compelled to relinquish; but should it 
prove successful, the time may perhaps be length 
ened, or the intervals reduced. Even should only 
five minutes every hour be rescued a half doren 


times in the course of a day from less useful or } 


pleasantemployment, it would be a gain well worth 
securing, and more would be accomplished than 
might be supposed by one who has never made the 
experiment. If there be sometimes a fow stitches, 
important to be taken, which demand unusual ex- 
ercise of the head or eyes, the trial has been very 
successfully made of limiting one’s self to even ten 
stitches at one time. 

True, it requires no small sacrifice of inclination 


to lay aside the pen, close the desk, and check the 


full tide of thought and feeling, not once merely, 
but a half dozen times, perhaps, while engaged in 
writing a simple letter of friendship; an occupa 
tion so cory and delightful, that one is wholly un 
conscious of any mental effort, till the oppression 
or heavy roaring of the head gives warning that it 
would be wrong to proceed further, To put by till 
another day, too, the garment, which might easily 
be completed in fifteen minutes more, is a trial of 
patience. Still in the course of time the work is 
done, and no one who has not been compelled to 


pass daysand weeks of idleness, when not so ill as to } 


make entire rest a luxury, can know how delight 
ful it isto be able to go on, even in this unsatis- 
factory way. 

Yet unless the invalid be obliged by ciroum 
stances, as indeed many are, to overtask the pres- 
ent powers, and thus sacrifice to a degree, at least, 
the chance of future gain, whatever diminishes this 
hope should be avoided. For the comfort of 
others, as well as for our own present welfare and fu- 
ture usefulness, it is a sacred duty to avoid sacrific- 
ing our health to any selfish indulgence, or anything 
which, for a slight present advantage to ourselves 
or others, would barter permanent power of doing 
good. Itisone of the most important, yet most 
difficult lessons for the invalid to learn, that of 
foregoing a present gain to herself or her friends, 


ne em 


rather than incurring greater loss in future. She 
} will learn it only through the repeated experience, 
) that a half hour of over-exertion for some object 
} which seemed to her important, has been succeeded 
by days of lessened power if not of absolute inabili- 
ty. Indeed the nervous invalid will often uncon 
sciously go beyond the proper limits of her strength, 
led on by excitement, whether pleasant or unplea 
sant. This one of the trials of her lot, which she 
must endeavor as faras practicable to guard against, 
and that being done, submit patiently to the un 
avoidable disappointments and obstacles which will 


intervene between herself and her plans and hopes 


5 
) 
\ 
> 
) 
) 
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; HEALTH AND GARDEN WORK 


} A lady writes to the O4re Cultivator on the sub 
ject of health as connected with out-door exercise, 
and work in the garden. We copy a portion of her 

) remarks, and commend them to such of our fair read- 

; ers as are weakly and in poor health. Our women 

{ live too much in doors, and take too little interest 

{in nature, Their lives are artificial, not natural, 

} and nature, as might be expected, rebels. 

} ‘In bringing up a family, Lever sought to light 

} en the cares of a talented husband; and though 

} pressed with household duties, I have ever culti 

{ vated flowers, scattering them around my house, 

that whenever I step out | can enjoy their beauty 

and fragrance. They have been to me a solace 

} in the hardest times. I have them not in an ele. 

? gant parterre, or in systematic precision, which 

} speaks the nice distinctions of society or the conven- 

tionalities of life, but more like the free luxuriance 

of wild nature. Botanically speaking, Lenjoy their 

) companionship, for there is much to be gained in 

) the study of their properties and habits. Thus | 

) relieve the tedium of family cares with little loss 
of time. Finding so much to be gained by flowers, 


) Ihave, by recent circumstances, turned my atten- 
) tion to vegetables, strawberries, and thelike. For 
} two years I have -raised the early vegetables for 
) the family, having them earliest and best of their 
{ kind, and this year some for the market. I find an 
{ unspeakable advantage in the experiment. Ihave 
' gained much strength and buoyancy of feeling. I 
have gained much relief from asthma, which com- 
) plaint Iam subject to in Summer. 

I believe thatif the delicate female, filled with las- 
; situde, or tortured with neuralgia, would employ a 
) little time each day in the garden, she would gain 
health and cheerfulness much faster than by medi- 
) cal treatment and sedentary life. I often recom- 
} mend these things, but with little success. Ladies 
} tell me they are too weak, they cannot bear to work 
among flowers; but in this I think some may mis- 
take their own good, for it gives me relief to go out 
} and breathe the pure air, working a little with 
} plants, and communing with mother earth, when 
} Lam unable to find any comfort in the house. 


} 
’ 
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THe TOILET AND WorkK TABLE. 


FASHIONS FOR 


We present to the readers of the Home Maga 
tine a description of all the new materials of im 
portance for the late Fall and approaching Winter 
together with a review of the fashions in cut and 
make, for the styles have now become so well es 
tablished that we are enabled to present them asa 
part of the history of the personal presence of th 


185v 


‘ 


ladies of 


DETAILS OF THE COLORED FLATE 


The picture plate is an illustration of the two 


most fashionable outs of robes and styles of bon 
net 


LADY ON THE LEFT Toilette de Ville.—Wat 


\ 
i‘ 


of sewed rice straw, with silk cape, trimmed with | 


black velvet and lace, and ornamented with pens 
colored poppys, 4/onde, rosaces, and jets, under the 
border, with black and purple 
peratrece, of mode teffetas, ornamented with 
knots of ribbon and little This 
fitted by taking darts out, instead of cutting it 
across the waist; the body and skirt are, therefore, 
The back part of the body is cut 


tdes Robe tm 
grey 


flounces robe is 


in one piece 
across, forming a point behind, from each hip, and 
the increased fulness of the skirt behind, over it in 
front, is produced by a large box plait on each 
hip, and two behind. The skirt tapers upwards 
en dias, and the bottom is enlivened by eleven little 
flounces, The 
sleeves are puffed at the head or arm-hole, fitting 
the arm from the band below the Jonffant to the 
and from the elbow to the wrist the 
little knots. Little mou- 
of white lace. 
Lace boots of satin Francais, and the 


with decoupee, or pinked edges. 


wrist, outer 


seam is trimmed with 


thettes and collar Gloves, straw 
colored kid. 
skirt of dress so short as not to trail 
niGurT ~( 


Robe of margnerite-colored ¢ iffetas, double-skirted, 


LADY ON THE ‘ostume de Visite.— 
the upper one bordered with four flounces, and the 
under one with one deep flounce, extending from 
those on the upper skirt to the bottom of the under 
The flowing sleeve is trimmed in keeping, 
The waist- 


one, 


as is also the body across the stomach. 


' designs 


ribbon is connected by a brooch in front, either of | 


jet or emerald, The muslin undersleeve is very 
full, closing with ornamental button at the wrist 
band. Straw-colored, drab, or russet kid gloves 
Lace boots, of reddish grey satin francers. It may 
be proper to state that the same effect may be 
given to a plain skirt, by one deep flounce at the 
bottom, surmounted by four narrow ones, that the 


double skirt confers; and it seems to us that the 


1859. 


OVEMBER, 


NEW YORK. 


double skirt is a trick of the manufacturer, to sell 
& greater number of yards of their goods than are 
All the edges are enlivened by 


actually necessary 


& very narrow ribbon in relieving color. Cherry 
colored ribbon is very fashionable for this use 
Bonnet of 


ornamented with black and poppy-colored feather 


; 


purple silk reps, or velvet en ugle 


amd most recherche atyle of 


fashion 


newest 
It is the 
different 


flowere—the 
to make each dreds 
colored like those 
the colors of the fi 
with 


trimming 
string of ribbon, 


represented, selecting wers in 
the hat 


ribbon, 


narrow 


three 


¥ | he edges are also b vund 


and the dessons ia enlivened with 
ruches of blonde opposite the chee ks, and a double 
ruche over the forehead. The style of composite 


hat is still in vogue—¢. ¢., the border, crown, and 
curtain of one color, and the passe of another; or, 
the border and passe of one color, and the crown 
and cape of another. The trimmings are the samo 
colors as the hat-—the the 
dark, and the darker the lightest colored part of 
the hat We of these 


which appeared very distingne 


lighter color trimming 


have seen some bonnets, 


NEW MATERIALS. 

We are indebted to our Paris correspondent, and 
to the house of Stewart & Co., Mr. Waite, of the 
house of Strang, Adrience, & Co., and to the house 
of Edward Lambert & Co., 
following list of the newest materials 

For Morning and Street Dresses.—Trish poplins 


of Broadway, for the 


in the tartan plaid patterns—that of the forty 
second being the most desirable, and in the Lyons 
plaids, which are less brilliant and expensive 
Also, plain poplins, in blue, purple, and maroon, 
in three plies ; and those of the Marie Lowtse grey 
pearl, claret, mode, drab, Tyrian purple, royal 
veritable purple, and Russian green. 

Full Dresses.—Taffetas chen 
agonally striped in stripes from four to six inches 
floral 
chiefly—very small and distinet on the 


and camele, di 
wide, shot in green and black, with figures— 


stripes, appearing like small fruits, flowers, and 
leaves, tacked upon the goods. 

Bird of Paradise robe, chene, two flounces, fes- 
tooned. Flexible and dure moire antiques, in all 
the new colors—that of the marguerite and emerald 
being preferred. 

Brocades—The black brocade, enlivened with 
small flowers, or bouquets, or leaves, in natural 
colors, is the cream of the fashion for evening party 
The genial philosophy of fashion utilitizes; 
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dress. 
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thus, after a great war, black—being the color for 
mourning in Christian countries—becomes the 
fashion. 

Figured fawn-colored brocade, mode, and ashes 
of roses, all embroidered with small leaves or 
flowers, in natural colors, are in high demand, and 
very fresh and enlivening in effect. Royal purple, 
or pensee, with raised velvet figures in black, 
sparsely distributed over the goods, (price $100 the 
pattern), is very desirable for an elderly lady or a 
dowager. 

Tuffetas, in double jaupes of velvet; the material 
of Napoleon blue, and the velvet figures in black. 
This is also in purple and pensee, double yupe, the 
upper one widely flounced in small rayures, and the 
lower one terminating in one deep flounce, like the 
dress on the right figure of the colored plate. 

>” Side stripes, balmis, and acuclles patterns 
have lost favor, and gone into routine. 

One of the richest styles of goods for the season 
is the mvotre and gsatin-striped goods, dividing a 
breadth into about six stripes—one stripe being 
white, which alternates with such other colors as 
becomes the complexion of the wearer, and the 
white stripe is enlivened with infinitessimal figures 
in gold, green, and red. 

The figures on the brocades, moire antiques, and 
toffetas, all appear to have been embroidered with 
the needle, but they are the work of French ma- 
chinery. 

Commoner Goops.—Materials of medium quality 
duplicate the richest goods in colors and figures, 
but there is a greater number of them intended to 
be made up in plain skirts, or plain skirts enlivened 
by flounces. The marguertte and rosede Chine, or 
China rose, are regarded as the most select colors, 

Foulards, in chints figures, are in high favor, 
all mousselines de lains are figured in small 
figures, of natural colors, on a plain ground, or 
the ground is divided into wide, longitudinal 
stripes, every alternate stripe figured. 

French cashmeres are brilliantly beautiful, 
whether in plain grounds or representing the 
choicest silks. They are spotted, or figured, in very 
small designs of a single leaf or flower, or in little 
bouquets, an inch in diameter, the colors of flowers 
and leaves imitating nature. 

For morning robes or the robe de chambre, the 
printed cashmeres are in highest favor. The 
ground is plain, of any color of the season, black 
being preferred. The skirt is ornamented with a 
deep flounce at the bottom, over which is a plain 
space of from four to six inches, when there is 
another floance printed, of about ten inches depth. 
These flowers are in oriental figures and colors. 
The same figures and colors ornament the cuff of 
the pagoda sleeve as well as the front and neck of 
the robe. The cord and tassels for the waist are in 
keeping with the prevailing color in the printed 


and 


flounces. 


The cushmere robe dechamére is a feature } 


{ 


} kind may be had for from $10 to $15. 
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in this season's fashions, because its beauty so far { 


exceeds its expense. The prettiest robes of this 


The French 

printed flannels are equally pretty for this robe. 
OveR-Dresses 

The Cape and Victorine, with deep 


In reference to furs, there is 
nothing new. 
cuffs, are still preferred of sable and 
minx. 

MANTLES AND MANTILLAS 
color is black. 
silk, and those of silk with velvet and passemen- 
We begin with the Manteau Evonia. It 
is sack-shaped, with jockey sleeve, high body, with 


Russian 


—The most desirable 
Those of velvet are trimmed with 


terie. 
pointed fichu serthe, the point reaching to the 


The material is black barithea 
make, but without 


waist on the back. 
silk. One of the 
was very distingue. 


satne hood, 
Figured velvet and passemen- 
terte trimmings. 

Cioak.—The shawl-shaped cloak, of black vel- 
vet, ornamented with silk and pussementerie. (Beads 
and bugles, with glass jets generally, have lost 
favor). The edge formsa border of passomenterie, 
edged with silk fringe. 

CircuLar.—Drooping back and pelerine front, 
with spring and fulness fora fold over the arm. 
Cape of medallion gurpure, the bottom richly em. 
broidered with the needle. 


velvet, as preferable to that of Lyons make, be- 


The circular is of Genoa 


cause heavy and rich, instead of glossy and light. 
The color is black, with a purple shade. 

MANTILLA.—Pointed shape, trimmed with em- 
broidery and real Chantilly lace. One of black vel- 
vet, trimmed with embroidered flowers, distributed 
in distances from four to six inches apart, throughout; 
very rich and plain. Black shawl-mantilla, of 
gros d’ Ecosais, with pointed velvet hood and deep 
velvet border, three-cighths of a yard wide across 
the bottom. No edging up the front. Three tassels 
to the hood behind, and one to each point in front. 

CLrota CLoaks.—Black is Sack- 
shaped body, with round cape. Edgings of heavy 
braided passementeri¢; and up the front, with a row 
of buttons an inch in diameter on each side, be- 
tween rows of passementeric, a new and rich article 
of braid formed from sewing silk. This braiding 
ornaments the bottom at each side, and forms a 
false opening at the bottom of the back. The 
cape serves as a derthe, and the body traces the 
figure, while the skirt is rather flowingly full. 
This is the newest style of Paris cloak, and it is 
made of double-surfaced castor cloth, without 
linings. 

The shawl-pattern circular, without sleeves, of 
Seoteh coulet, in stripes, with fringe edges to 
match, and two tabs across the chest, is unique and 
comfortable. Scotch plaid cireular, with double 
hood and shawl-shaped back and front, edged with 
narrow figured velvet ribbon. 

The honey-comb, or basket-surfaced cloth, is in 
request for common mantid/as, made in the sack 
and circular shapes. 

Saawis.—The India shawl still maintains the 
preference, but the French cashmere, white ground, 
striped three inches apart, and figured in natural 


the mode. 
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colors, is desirable for wear at the opera or on con 
vivial oceasions. The basket cloth shawl, in tar- 
tan stripes, alterrfating with grey, and edged with 
worsted fringe, isa good morning shawl. French 
brochee, woven borders, long and square shapes, 
cashmere borders. Tartan long shawls for travel- 
ing Paris striped and bordered long woollen 
shawls. Velvet fichus, embroidered with passe- 
menterie figures throughout, with plain edges. 
These, with duplicates in cloth, are numerous. 
The stella has gone into routine. 

Movursines AND Hater Movurninas.—Crape is 
still preferred for mourning, but for second mourn- ; 
ing the heavy brocades and taffetas, with purple 
flounces, double jupe, are quite the style. The } 
flounces are checked, or plaided, with white and 
purple. Goods in wide, longitudinal stripes, three 
inches wide, of black and grey, black and check, ? 
and black and purple, are in favor. Trimmings of 
black. Bonnets are trimmed with purple and { 
black. Gloves black and dark purple. } 

’Twere superfluous to write a word about erino- } 
line, further than to state that there is no prospect } 
of the rotundity going out of favor. 

Pink and white knitted woollen shawls for the 
street, and fichus for home, are in great demand. ( 

GREEK LOUNGING-CAP, IN APPLIQUE. 
MateriaLs.—A piece of the finest cloth, seven- 
eighths of a yard by eight inches; velvet the 
same shade; as Jong, but not quite so wide; 
two skeins of coarse gold thread of the best 
quality, and a knot of Albert braid. Tassel to 
match. 

The best color for this lounging-capisa rich coffee. ? 
brown; the braid should match with it. The 
velvet should have a very short pile, and be of the 
best quality. The design, which is given with 
great accuracy in the engraving, is to be so much 
enlarged that five patterns will go round the head. } 
The length of cloth is sufficient to allow of the 
crown piece being cut from the end of it. The 
design being drawn on thick writing paper, and { 
the outlines perforated with a needle, the velvet is 
to be marked in the usual way, and eut out at the | 
edges. The back is then to be glued with very | 
thin glue, laid on the cloth, and pressed down suf- ; 
ficiently to hold it in its place. It will be seen, by } 
the engraving, that all the lower part of the cap is { 
of velvet on the cloth. The cloth is gathered in 
at the edge, and sewed full to the crown. 


IMITATION MALTESE LACE. 

Tar work known by the name of /acet work is 
composed of fine braid and thread, and is arranged $ 
expressly to produce the closest imitation of Maltese 
lace. This lace has lately been so extremely fash- 
ionable as to have been adopted for almost every } 
article of trimming, especially for collars and } 
sleeves The design given forms a very handsome 
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border for the latter purpose. The work is simple 
of execution, and very effective. 
the outline of the pattern is traced on pink glazed 
lining, and this outline is covered with a fine white 


In commencing, 


)} cotton braid tacked on to the glazed lining, which 


is much more pliable than paper, and the design is 
more distinct when seen on a colored ground. 
When the braid is all laid on, every part must 
be united by either single threads or lace stitches. 
The greater variety of these stitches which are 


$ introduced into this kind of work, the better and 


more lacy it looks. It is capable of being made 
very beautiful in this manner, but the amount of 
work becomes tedious. The most simple way is to 
substitute single threads in most places, and to fill 
up the interior parts with the lace stitches. Care 
must be taken that the braid must be firmly united, 


so that there shall be no loose parts when it is 


? taken off the foundation. 


sid ntl htlcidatenteali 

Femate Devicacy.—Above all other features 
which adorn the female character, delicacy stands 
foremost within the province of good taste. Not 


) that delicacy which is perpetually in quest of 


something to be ashamed of; which makes merit 
a blush, and simpers at the false construction her 


} own ingenuity has put upon an innocent remark ; 


this spurious kind of delicacy is far removed from 


} good sense; but the high-minded delicacy which 


maintains its pure, undeviating walk alike among 
women and the society of men; which shrinks 
from no necessary duty, and can speak, when re- 
quired, with a seriousness and kindness, of things 
on which it would be ashamed to smile or blush ; 


} that delicacy which knows how to confer a benefit 


without wounding the feelings of another; which 
ean give alms without assumption, and pains not 
the most susceptible being in creation. 


Make Home Prieasant.—A child may as easily 
be led to associate pleasure with home ideas, as to 
think of it in connection with the home of his 
playmates. Certainly, if allowed to do so, he can 
as readily connect happiness with parents, brothers, 
and sisters, as with those of other kin. And the 
child will do so, unless happiness and pleasure, 
when he calls for them under the parental roof, 
respond, ‘‘Not at home!” All home pictures 
The domestic hearth 
should be clean and joyous. 


‘*T pEcLARE, mother,” said a petted little girl, 
in a pettish little way, ‘‘’tistoo bad! You always 
send me to bed when I am not sleepy; and you 
always make me get up when I am sleepy !” 


A Frencu bonnet-maker told a customer who 
complained of the price demanded for a new bon- 
net, ‘‘ Consider, madam, it cost me three sleepless 
nights merely to imagine it!” 





RELIGIOUS 


TRUSTING IN 


THOUGHTS 


PROVIDENCE. 


**You must trust in Providence.” 

The words meet you at almost every turn in life. 
They are dropped into your ears by friends and 
neighbors whenever the way grows doubtful before 
you, or the sky overhead threatens a storm. 

‘* Trust in Providence.”’ 

One evening, after a long and weary march 
through the desert, as Mahomet was camping with 
his followers, he overheard one of them saying, ‘‘ I 
will loose my camel and commit it to God.’’ Then 
Mahomet called to him and gave this admonition : 

“ Friend, tie thy camel, and commit it to God.’’ 

We here see two ideas in regard to Providence : 
a superstitious and a rational idea. Two kinds of 
trust; one blind, and the other co-operative. With 
most people, at the present day, when it comes to 
trusting in Providence they shut their eyes and 
let their hands hang down. So long as the way 
opens smoothly before them, and the sun shines 
with unclouded splendor, they trust in themselves 
alone ; human prudence is everything. But, when 
the night falls, they do not even look to the stars 
for guidance, but shut their eyes and move on 
stupidly and half despairingly, calling this a trust 
in Providence. As well might the storm-tossed 
mariner hope to pass safely a dangerous reef, by 
abandoning his helm as the night came down, and 
trusting in God for a safe deliverance from danger ! 

Primarily, all things of Providence, with man, 
regard his life to eternity; and so, all natural 
events are overruled and adjusted by an infinite 
wisdom, and made to serve the higher, that is, the 
spiritual. But man must work in these natural 
things of life, guided by his reason, and work 
always faithfully, according to his light and 
strength. So long as he does this, God can keep 
his natural affairs in that degree of order and co- 
hesion that is consistent with his interior good. 
But if, in the common affairs of life, a man fails in 
prudence, economy, and a wise forethought, he 
must not call the misfortunes that come as the ef- 
fect of a clearly apparent cause, ‘‘ mysterious 
providences.” Nor, after misfortune, must he call 
that a Providence in his affairs which keeps him 
poor, if he do not again nerve himself for a new 
struggle, and bring into that struggle the wisdom 
in natural things which goes before success. 

While human prudence is nothing as it stands 
alone, or acts merely from selfish and worldly ends, 
it is through human prudence that God works 
with man in the affairs of his outer life, and keeps 
them in order and prosperity. And it is only be- 
cause this human prudence grows blind through 
gelfishness, and urges the man forward in ways 
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leading the soul to destruction, that the Omniscient 
and merciful God sets it at naught by his wiser 
counsels. 

Let, therefore, your trust in Providence be full 
of active intelligence, as well as hopeful confidence. 
Do, each day, faithfully and honestly, as regards 
your neighbor, the work that comes to your hands, 
using both skill and prudence, and you need not 
fall into concern as to the result. It will not como 
out just as you have planned it—human results 
never do—but it will come out in a different shape 
from what it would have done had you gone forward 
without prudence or reflection. 

It is our eager selfishness that causes us to make 
so many errors in life. Self-love tends to blindness 
of the understanding. Cunning and overreaching 
shrewdness may succeed in small matters for a 
time, but when a man seeks to walk forward, 
guided only by the lumen of selfishness, he will 
inevitably lose his way. 

The Providence of God is 
man’s life, even to 


in all the 
the most 


intimate 
circumstances of a 
minute, but always with reference to his spiritual 
good, for that is his highest good. It goes with 
him in his prosperity or adversity, ever'reacting 
upon his states of life by means of external things, 
so as to lead him upwards, and make him capable 
of receiving and enjoying eternal riches. But as 
the hereditary quality of each man’s life is different, 
the Providence of God arranges, as a consequence, 
all things that react upon his states of life, so that 
they affect him in a different way, and in nicely- 
adjusted accordance with what is peculiarly his 
own. 

From all that we have said, it may be seen that 
men commit folly when they fold their bands idly, 
or move blindly forward in the affairs of life, trust- 
ing that all will come out rightintheend. Itean- 
not come out right, neither naturally nor spiritually. 
God has given us reason, and we must let it act 
vigorously in all worldly affairs. In so doing, we 
come into orderly mental states, and then God's 
Providence can act with us in the determination of 
results, so that they shall best serve our eternal 
interests. 7. B. A. 


A Sunny Suine.—Sydney Smith said of Lady 
Murray’s mother, who had a most benevolent coun- 
tenance, that her smile was so very radiant that it 
would force a gooseberry bush into a flower ! 

WE cannot all of us be beautiful, but the plea- 
santness of a good humored look is denied to none. 
We can all of us increase and strengthen the family 
affections and the delights of home. 
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Or Fisu as Foop.—As food, fish is easier of di- 
gestion than meats are, with the exception of sal- 
mon; this kind of fish is extremely hearty food, 
and should be given sparingly to children, and used 


cautiously by those who have weak stomachs, or ? 
; ters of a pint of cold water, so that the whole shall 


who take little exercise. 

The small trout, found in rivers, are the most 
delicate and suitable for invalids; lake fish are 
also excellent, and any kind of fresh water fish, if 
cooked immediately after being caught, are always 
healthful. 

gut the ocean is the chief dependence for the 
fish-market, and there is little danger (if we except 
salmon and lobsters) that this kind of aliment will, 


in our country, be eaten to excess. It would be 


better for the health of those who do not labor, if § 


they would use more fish and less flesh for food. 
But then fish cannot be rendered so palatable, be- 
cause it does not admit the variety of cooking and 
flavors that other animal food does. 

Fish is much less nutritious than flesh. The white 
kinds of fish, cod, haddock, flounders, white-fish, 
&e., are the least nutritious; the oily kinds, sal- 
mon, eels, herrings, &c., are more difficult to 
digest. 

Shell-fish have long held a high rank as restora- 
tive food; but a well-dressed chop or steak is 
much better to recruit the strength and spirits. 

Cod, whiting, and haddock, are better for being 
a little salted, and kept one day before cooking. 

To Crean Patnt.—Never use a cloth, but take 
off the dust with a little long-haired brush, after 
blowing off the loose parts with the bellows. With 
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Frencnu Batter, (ror Frying VeGetTaBies, 
AND FoR APPLE, Peacga, or OnanGe FRITTERS) .— 
Cut two ounces of good butter into small bits ; 
pour on it less than a quarter of a pint of boiling 
water; and when it is dissolved, add three-quar- 
not be quite milk-warm ; mix it then by degrees, 
and very smoothly, with twelve ounces of fine, dry 


> flour, and a small pinch of salt, if the batter be 


for fruit-fritters, but with more, if for meat or 
vegetables. Just before it is used, stir into it the 


whites of two eggs beaten to a solid froth; but 


> previously to this, add a little water, should it ap- 


pear too thick, as some flour requires more liquid 


? than others, to bring it to a proper consistency. 


> 


Butter, two ounces; water, from three-quarters 


’ to nearly a pint; little salt; flour, three-quarters 


§ of a pound ; 


care, paint will look well for a long time, if } 


guarded from the influence of the sun. When 
toiled, dip a sponge or a bit of flannel into soda 
and water, wash it off quickly, and dry immediate- 
ly, or the soda will eat off the color. Some per- 
sons use strong soap and water instead. 

When the wainscot requires scouring, it should 
be done from the top downwards, and the water be 
prevented from running on the unclean parts as 
much as possible, or marks will be made which 
will appear after the whole is finished. One person 
should dry with old linen, as fast as the other has 
scoured off the dirt, and washed off the soap. 





Winter Suckatasn.—As in Winter the beans 
and cuvrn are both dried, they will have to be 
soaked over night. Parboil the beans in one or 
two waters, then add the corn, and boil all together 
until the beans are boiled to pieces, which will be 
several hours. Add a small piece of loaf sugar. 
Before dishing it for the table, mix a large piece 
of butter with flour, stir it in and let it boil. 


whites of two eggs beaten to snow. 


Maxine Beps.—Close or press bedsteads are ill 
adapted for young persons or invalids; when their 
use is unavoidable, the bed-clothes should be 


placed every morning, and left for a short time be- 


dis- 


fore they are shut up 

The windows of bed-rooms should be kept open 
for some hours every day, to carry off the effluvia 
from the bed-clothes; the bed should also be 
shaken up, and the clothes spread about, in which 
state the longer they remain the better. 

The bed being made, the clothes should not be 
tucked in at the sides or foot, as that prevents any 
futher purification taking place, by the cool air 


passing through them. 





To Crean PLAtE.—See that the plate is quite 
free from grease, by having been washed, if neces- 
sary, inwarm water and soap. Then mix some whit- 


ing with water, and with a sponge rub it well on the 


plate, which will take the tarnish off, making use 


of a brush not too hard, to clean the intricate 
parts. Next, take some rouge-powder, mix it with 
water to about the thickness of cream, and with a 
small piece of leather (which should be kept for 
that purpose only) apply the rouge. This, with a 
little rubbing, will produce a most beautiful pol- 
ish. 

Eat Stowny.—Eat slowly. One of the most 
usual causes of dyspepsia among our business men, 
arises from the haste in which they swallow their 


> food without sufficiently chewing it, and then hurry 


; away to their active pursuits. 


In England, very 
little business is transacted after dinner. There 
ought to be, at least, one hour of quiet after a full 
meal, from those pursuits which tax the brain, as 
well as those which exercise the muscles. 
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New PUBLICATIONS. 


Parton CaaAraApEs AND Proverss. Intended for 
the Parlor or Saloon, and requiring no expensive 
apparatus of scenery or properties for their per- 
formance. By 8. Annie Frost. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1859. Price—Paper 
cover 75 cts.; cloth $1. 

This is a very excellent and popular addition to 
the means of innocent and exhilarating amusement 
for the season of long evenings. The charades 
are among the best we have seen. We have 
nessed the performance of several of them, and 
can testify that they abound in vivacity, wit, and 
humor. In addition to this, they evince a 
knowledge of dramatic effect, and a power of group- 
ing and contrasting characters in laughable situa- 
tions, which are very remarkable. We learn that 
the book is in great demand, orders for it being 
constantly received from every part of the country. 
We are not surprised at this, as no volume could 
be better adapted to the use of the numerous 
charade parties which have become so fashionable 
of late. Every member of each charade party 
should have his own copy of the book, as the 
copying out even of a single part, in writing, oc- 
cupies an amount of time which is worth more than 
the price of the book. We will procure the volume 
and mail it to any address, on receiving the price. 


wit- 


A lire ror a Lirg, 
Halifax, Gentleman. 
Brothers. 

Another charming story from the pen of Miss 
Muloch, which only needs to be announced to find 
a multitude of readers. The author is true to her- 
self as a woman of genius, and puts all her heart 
in her work. She has a wide grasp of thought, as 
well as a rich imagination, and shows a minute and 
reflective observation of men, events, and prin- 
As a mere novelist, she possesses great 


By the authcr of John 
New York: Harper & 


ciples. 
power over the minds of her readers. 


only as distinct individuals, but well defined as to 
position and locality. 


Haypw’s Sacrep Orarorro—The Creation. 
(Composed in the years 1797 and 1798). In 
Vocal Score. 
Organ or Piano-Forte. Edited by V. Novello. 
Boston : Oliver Ditson & Co. 


We commend this American edition to all sing- ‘ 
in the 2 
; ing Gazette. 
> than promote, the sale of the book, which shows 


ing and choral associations. The music is 
shape of a vocal score, with piano-forte accom- 
paniment. The style of the volume is handsome, 
and very creditable to the publishers. 


oa Y . 2 
We have parts four and five of Peterson's “com- $ 
plete and cheap edition for the million of the | 


writings of Charles Dickens.’ 
part is twenty-five cents. 
(25 2) 


The price of each 


Her incident $ part III of the “ Family 
er incidents } “nage hed Sane : 
are clearly drawn, and we see her characters, not Reading,” an English publication, edited by Rev. 


: sketches, 
, writings of various authors, besides a great variety 


Separate Accompaniments for the | 
> AQUECHEEK. 


Atconot: Irs Prace ann Power. By James 
Miller, Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh. From the Nineteenth Glasgow 
Edition. Philadelphia Lindsay & Blakiston 

Tue User ann Anvse or Toracco. By John 
Lizars. From the Eighth Edinburgh Edition 
Philadelphia: Lindsay §& Blakiston. 

Two essays, which go deeply and philosophically 
into the subject of Alcohol and Tobacco, as affect- 
ing deleteriously the human organism. They should 
be widely read and thoughtfully considered, es- 
pecially by young men, for these articles are un- 
dermining health, mental as well as bodily, ina 
fearful manner. Some of the facts here present- 
ed are of a most startling character. 


My Tarnp Book. By Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton. New York: IJarper & Brothers. 
This book bears fresh evidence of the beauty and 

grace of Mrs. Moulton’s genius. Rare pictures 

flush its pages. ‘‘ No. 101” reminds 
wondrous statue, her pen has so exquisitely sculp- 
tured the whole story. ‘‘ Four Letters from Helen 

Hamilton” are enough to stir all hearts with their 

high purpose, and the beautiful ideal of woman- 

hood, which consecrate them. My Third Book will 
win new laurels for its gifted authoress. 


Henry Sr. Jonn, Gentneway. By John Esten 

Cooke. New York: LHarper & Brothers. 

The scene of this story is laid in Virginia, during 
the early period of the Revolution, and gives us 
not only a life-like view of the domestic manners 
of the period, but also clearly-defined sketches of 
the leading men and women of the times. The 
plot is well drawn, the delineation of character 
good, and the dramatic interest finely sustained. 


us of some 


We have received from Messrs. Challen & Son 
Treasury of Sabbath 
contains biographical 

from the 


Andrew Cameron. It 
poetry, sermons, extracts 
of reading matter, all of a character to awaken 
sober and religious thoughts. 
Boston: Shepard, Clark & Brown. 
This volume is made up of sketches of foreign 
travel and various literary papers, most of which 
originally appeared in the Boston Saturday Even- 
The odd title will hinder, rather 


considerable ability. 


Ras AND His Friexps. By James Brown, M. D. 
Boston: Ticknor §& Fields. 
A little story that, once read, can never be for 
gotten. 
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Wantep.—An intended bride who is willing to 
begin housekeeping in the same style in which her 
parents began. Twenty fashionable young ladies 
who dare to be seen wielding a dusting brush, or 
darning their brothers’ stockings, if a gentleman 
should happen tomake anearly morning call. The 
same number of independent young ladies, of 
“ good families,’ who dare to wear their last Win 
The same 
} 


ho 


ter's bonnet to church ona fine Sunday. 
number of young ladies, ‘‘ who are anybody,’ w 
dare to be seen in the street wearing shoes with 
soles thick enough to keep their feet warm. The 
same number of young ladies of sufficient age ‘* to 
go in company,’’ who dare confess they ever made 
a loaf of bread or a pudding. 

“Turre’s where the boys fit for college,’’ said 
the Professor to Mrs. Partington, pointing to the 
High-School House 

‘* Did they ?”’ said the old lady, with animation 

and, if they fit for college before they went there, 
didn’t they fight afterwards ?”’ 

“Yes,” 


ceit; “yes, but the fight was with the head, and 


said he, smiling, and favoring the con- 


not with the hands.”’ 
** Butted, did they 
tently. 


said the old lady, persis- 


‘‘IT mean,’’ continued he, ‘‘ that they wrestled 
with their studies, and went out of college to be 
our ministers and doctors 

* Ah,”’ said she, ‘* I never knew that peop'e nad 
to rastle to be ministers and doctors before.’ 

They moved on, Mrs. Partington pondering the 
new idea, and Ike and Lion striving for the posses- 
sion of the old lady's ambrella 

A celebrated physician was called upon one day 
by a person suffering from the rheumatism, who in- 
sisted upon his doing something forhim. The phy- 
sician wrote a prescription, and, as the patient 
went out of the room, said to him; “I wish you 
would let me know if that does you any good, for 
I have not slept quietly this month for rheuma- 
tism.”’ 

An Earl Marshal, being found fault with by his 
sovereign for some misarrangment of a coronation, 
said, ‘* Please your Majesty, I will try to do better 
next time.’’ 

At a hotel table one day a boarder remarked to 
his neighbour : ‘* This must be a very healthy place 
for chickens.” ‘* Why asked the other. ‘‘ Be- 
eause I never see any dead ones about.” 

An architect proposes to build a ‘ Bachelors’ 
Hall,” which will differ from most houses, in hav 
ing no Eves. 

Every wooden leg that takes the place of a leg 
lost in battle, is a stump speech against war. 

VOL. XIV.—17 


WiIspomM. 


Economy is one of the chief duties of a State as 
well as of an individual. It is not only a great 
virtue in itself, but it is the parent of many others. 
It preserves men and nations from the commission 
f crime, and the endurance of misery. The man 
who lives within his income can be just, humane, 
charitable and independent. He who lives beyond 
it, becomes, almost necessarily, rapacious, mean, 
faithless contemptible. 
comfortable. The prodigal harassed with debts, 


and unable to obtain the necessary means of life 


The economist is easy and 


So it is with nations. National character, as well 
as national happiness, has, from the beginning of 
the world to the present day, been sacrificed on the 


altar of profusion. 

Tae thoughts of a deep loving heart on the 
wings of a poetic fancy can never be overtaken by 
words. They flash through us as we sit alone, 
gazing either on the distant horizon, the bright 
clouds that lower over it, or on the 
We cannot fix 
We can 


only feel that they are concerned with love and 


sunny 
spot of earth that lies at our feet. 


these gleams by any process of language 


beauty, with time and eternity. 

Tue difficulty at home, under intelligent manage- 
ment, is not that of imparting any desired amount 
of infor 


of giving them a high degree of activity; all 


mation, or of awakening the faculties, or 
which may be easily done; but the point of trial 
for our domestic system is the forming the habit of 
strenuous, continued labor, impelled by motives 
that are seen and felt to be irresistible. 


I conceive that, in all probability, we have im 


mortality al 


ready. Most men seem to divide life 
and immortality, making them two distinct things 
when, in fact, they are one and the same. What 
is immortality but a continuation of life—tife 
which is already our own? We have, then, begun 
our immortality now. 

Ir is really curious and deeply interesting to 
watch the development of a young mind The 
flower opens so gently, and takes the light and the 
air into it so lovingly. The trustingness ofa child 
rebukes the rocky unbelief of philosophic man 
hood. 

A BEAUTIFUL thought is suggested in the Koran 
‘** Angels in the grave will not question thee as to 
the amount of wealth thou hast left behind thee, but 
what good deeds thou hast done while in the world 
to entitle thee to a seat among the blest 

Tue policy that can strike only while the iron is 
hot, will be overcome by the perseverance that can 
make the iron hot by striking. 

THERE is many a man whose tongue might gov- 
ern multitudes, if he could only govern his tongue 
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HAVE A PURPOSE IN LIFE. 

Youre man! have you a purpose inlife? What 
do you intend to be or todo? The question strikes 
you, perhaps, with something of novelty. 


Yet, it ? 


is the great one on which your future place in the }§ 


world depends. 
your mind, it is full time that you sat down, and 
spent a season in grave reflection. 
earnest purpose, nothing worth accomplishing can 


be done in this world. 


If no life-purpose is yet formed in ¢ 
) strike at the windows, 


Without an } 


DEPARTMENT. 


THE LINE STORM. 

Ir has come swift and fearful upon us, and we 
sit down to write while just outside fierce winds 
catch the long draggled branches, and beat them 
back and forth in their fury ; winds that roar like 
unchained demons up and down the streets, and 
and shudder round the cor- 
ners, while great black sheets of rain driven hither 


; and thither by the winds, and black clouds with 


work—these are the elements of all success—these 
' darkness, and strife. 


are the materials out of which men construct their 
fortunes 
honor, 

these to 


years wi 


r position in the future, and have not 
build on, and build 


pleasantly 
fabric of a vision.” 

man inquired of Daniel Webster if 
the legal profession. 
plenty of room in 


‘** baseless 
A young 
were room yet in 
replied the statesman, ‘‘ 


there 


“ Yes.’ 


the upper stories.’’ And so, inthe several callings, } 
trades and professions, there is plenty of roomin the ») not to all, and so of all the pain, and care, and 
{ weariness of the Summer, we had looked out to 


But only a few have the energy to 


upper stories. 
All honor to 


climb up and occupy them. 
few ! 

We hear daily the complaint, that all profes- 
sions, and all branches of industry are crowded. 
And so they are, with the aimless and mediocre. 
But there is plenty of room in all of them—in the 
scope enough for live 


upper stories—verge and 
Unhappi- 


men, with talent, earnestness, and will. 


ly the larger number of our young men are wast- { 
ing there leisure hours in sensual indulgence, or } fair and stately by the blue waters of Lake Erie, 
We find them nightly at the } 
} under the roof of one whose 


pleasure seeking. 
theatre, the opera, the ball, or in the company of 
idle men or frivolous women, content if they can 
reach the dignity of an operatic criticism, or talk 
learnedly of the reading and acting of some favor- 
ite wearer of the sock and buskin. 
mean ambition this; no wonder the intellect is 
dwarfed that has in it no better aspiration. 

A few years will pass, and then we may look for 
the great company of these aimless ones, but look 
in vain. Their mark will be seen nowhere upon 
society, their names be unheard when the world’s 
benefactors are spoken of. Are you content, young 
man, to be numbered with these? If not, gird up 
your loins, and, in good earnest seek to acquire 
the highest ability in your art, calling, or profes- 
sion. Let each day see you advancing in skill and 
knowledge ; and as certainly as the sun shines, or 
the water runs, will you rise above the common 
mass. And justin the degree that your motives 
are honorable and unselfish, will you add happi- 
ness to success in life. 
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and if you are dreaming of wealth, ; 


with, advancing 
| see the beautiful structure that now rises > 


in your fancy fading away like the { 
fragrant oils of tenderness and sympathy. 


Thought, will, energy, ) leaden flutings rolled round the horizon, make this 


seventeenth day of September one of anguish, and 


And yet, this day of storms is to us only a dark 
background for many golden ones, which stand out, 
pictures, beautiful, radiant, sublime in our memory, 
and these pictures, too, are like lamps shining 
serene and silver through the night, fed with the 


We went away from home, reader, just as the 
Summer went away from the earth; the stately, 


glorious Summer, which brought her elixirs and 


the } 


balms of hope and healing to so many hearts, but 


one signal and one promise, hanging like a sun- 


set rainbow in the future, and the name of this 


’ promise, and this signal was ‘‘ Niagara.” 


So with the Autumn we went out from our home 
with a prayer that now one of the dreams of our 


$ life was to be lived, that in that mighty utterance 
’ of waters might be drowned the undertone of many 


) discords. 


We went first to Buffalo, that city which sits so 


and the days wove themselves up intoa golden week, 
name has become a 


} sweet, familiar sound by many firesides throughout 


the land, and who so adorning her own home, would, 


; through her words, make an earthly paradise of all 


A poor and } 


LLLP Pt astro 


others. 

It was a morning beautifully adorned for the Au- 
tumn’s inauguration, that we started for Niagara 
with a small company of friends. It was a delicious 
sail up the river in that morning sunshine ; the Cana- 
da shores smiling on one side, clothed with green, 
and fastened here and there with a ruby, the first 
bridal jewels of the year’s new suitor—the Autumn. 

And on the midday of that eighth of September, 
we stood face to face with Niagara. There is no 
voice nor language where its speech is not known. 
The soul of the wild Indian recognized it reverent- 
ly, as he stood on the banks of that mighty cata- 
ract, and looked up to the awful avalanche of its 
waters, and listened to the words which it spoke to 
him, as it did to us, “ Be still and know that I 


am God !” 
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There it stood, as it stood in the first dawn of 
creation—that ever swaying temple of waters—that 
vast sheet of silver-embossing, whose strange de- 


EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


t 
? 
) 


viees were woven in the black loom of the waves } 
} unites to honor—great men, whose genius is as 


} a sun to humanity, struggling up from the night 


overhead ; and the sound of our voices was drowned 
in the roll of those mighty wheels, and the rush of 


that vast machinery ; there it stood, the baptismal ; 


font of the world—the eternal Hosanna —~— JNVi- 


agara! 
And so we have come back to talk with you, oh, 
well-beloved readers, with a heart rejoicing in a 


new and blessed treasury of memories, with some- 


thing of renewed strength, and hope, and faith in 
the present and the future. 

The ‘‘ Line Storm ” writhes and pants in long, 
fierce convulsions outside, and the day is going out 
in great throes of agony, but the sweet bells of 
memory chime away up in the belfries of our soul, 
above the storm, and we walk to their 
among the visions and the voices which 
eyes have seen and our ears have heard.”’ 

Tw 


melodies, 
**our 


T. 


SENSATION BOOKS. 
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An author who, under any enticement, swerves 
from his high mission as a teacher of what is true 
degrades himself. He goes down from among the 


royal company of great men, whom all the world 


of ages—and consorts with the mean, selfish, and 
interested. He is content to gain a temporary 
eminence, no matter who may be hurt in his up- 
ward struggle. The world will set all such aside 
asunworthy. Their works and their names 
perish. In their brief days they may get their 
bubbles up into the gleaming sunshine, but all 
bubbles are destined to burst. It is only the solid 
form of truth that holds the eye and satisfies the 


will 


; heart. 


WE still have a great many books that are made } 
only to sell—books which have been aptly called } 
} she caught sight of a couple of little eager, plead- 
) ing, disappointed faces in the door, and this sight 


‘sensation books.’’ For the most part, their au- 
thors appeal rather to the animal than to the in- 
tellectual nature, and trust for a favorable recep- 
tion to the skill with which they can stir in the 
reader's mind a sympathy with bold, bad actions, 
or set on fire his lower passions. Sometimes genius 
of no mean order, and high literary culture, lend 
their charm to books of this class, so giving them 
greater power to hurt. And to make the evil 
worse, too many of our critics look ratber to the 
talent displayed in a book than to its moral in- 
fluence, and laud the brilliant execution of a work, 
and warning 
We can- 


instead of condemning its subject, 
their readers against its evil tendencies 
not admire any display of fine talents, nor honor 
their possessor, if we see those talents worse than 
Always, in the end, the world gives the 
but before the verdict 


wasted. 
right verdict in these cases ; 
comes, much harm is done, especially to the young 


and strongly imaginative. 


the men who give to the reading public some of 
the first impressions they receive of new books, 


““ THEM CHILDREN.” 

‘Now, Mary, it’s all sheer nonsense thinkin’ 
takin’ them children ; they'll be botherin’ us all 
the way, wantin’ to see everything, and stickin’ 
their noses just where they oughtn’t to.’ 

John 


Mason’s argument, and his wife paused a moment, 


There was a good deal of sound sense in 


for she was pinning on her red merino shawl at the 


round mirror, in the parlor. But at that moment 


was more than her mother’s heart could stand a 


moment. 


‘* Now, Father, you know them children want to 


: see the great sights, and it'll be a terrible disap- 


pointment for "em to stay at home. Jane can set 
in my lap, and you can put the yellow stool in one 
corner for Robert, and they'll mind and keep tight 
to us after we get into the city. Them children’ll 
have to go, John.” 

‘‘T say they mustn’t, Mother. I've got a great 
deal of business to attend to, and you've all the 
Fall tradin’ on hand. They'll be run over, or 
knocked down, or somethin’ worse, afore night.” 

Mrs. Mason’s motherly fears took alarm again, 
but another glance into Jane’s eyes, where the big 


> tears were beginning to gather, and at Robert's 


are not further removed from influence by inter- } 


ested parties. 


Their opinions, very dogmatically > 


enunciated, and with a seeming impartiality, are § 
often of no value whatever, and merely designed } 
to puff into notoriety some mediocre volume that } 


is surely destined to an early oblivion. It is sad 


to see men who hold the position of respectable } 


journalists stooping to such discreditable work. } 
} of the house, thoroughly vanquished by this last 


They may mislead the public for a time, but the | 


cheat will, in the end, appear, and a just award be 
given. 


sorrowful face, decided her once more. 


She turned round to her husband and asked, 


It is much to be regretted that, in many cases, } with solemn impressiveness of look and voice : 


‘* John, was you ever a child ?” 

‘Wall, yes, I reckon I was, once,’’ answered the 
farmer, striking the toe of his boot as though this 
was a fact he was considerably ashamed of 

* Wall, then.’’ 

‘Wall, what?” in anything but amiable tones 

‘* Bein’ as you was a child, once, can you take 
any comfort goin’ off to the city and leavin’ them 
are children behind ?"’ 

Farmer Mason turned and walked hurriedly out 


} argument, and as he placed the seat in the wagon 


There is wnly one road to enduring fame ; } 


Truth stands at the gate of entrance, and Honor | 


leads the way. 


he muttered to himself : 
‘** Jest like a woman, and there’s no sort o’ use 


argufyin’ with "em. They’re never satisfied to go 
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anywhere unless they have half a dozen young uns 
taggin’ on behind.’’ 

But notwithstanding his vituperation of the 
sex, I believe farmer Mason enjoyed that ride to 
the city vastly more, because of the staring wonder 
and delight of Robert and Jane. 

There is no denying the fact that they were great- 
ly in the way all day, and gave him a large 
amount of trouble and vexation, looking after 
them, for they had an uncontrollable proclivity to 
running after omnibuses and engines, carts and 


crowds. But, just at sunset, as they drove into the 


front yard, the whole family snugly stowed in the } 


midst of boxes, and bundles of crockery and cloth, 
plows, and playthings, Mrs. Mason turned to her 
husband, saying : 
ren came, for all they’ve been inthe way all day ?”’ 

**Oh, wall!’’ said farmer Mason, intent upon 
stopping his horse. 

Mrs. Mason considered her triumph complete. 

Vv. FP. Tf. 
AUTUMN VERSES. 


BY FANNY FALES. 


All Summer I have longed to tread the grass, 
And in the green-wood dream ; 

To watch the timid trout like sunshine pass 
Adown the old mill-stream. 


My feet were stayed, but when the wind blew free 
In the raised window near, 

I felt it was a blessed thing to be, 
Though weak and weary, here. 


And though I sometimes fluttered like a bird, 
To spread my wings without, 

When the glad voices of the leaves I heard, 
And warblings round about, 


Yet, my heart said, God knoweth what is best, 
His hand my cup doth fill, 

On His strong arm forever let me rest, 
And trusting Him, de stéd/. 


Autumn is by the stream, and in the wood, 
The golden-rod ablow ; 

The milkweed has put on her silken hood, 
The vines their berries show. 


The corn is ripe and golden in the sheaf, 
The grape just tinged with red ; 

The trees are putting on the yellow leaf, 
Rich fruits bend low o’erhead. 


I long again to tread the orchard path, 
But if it may not be, 

I know it is in love, and not in wrath, 
My Father chastens me 


} ments with a wave of 


{ low her majesty to pour out 
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ROYAL ETIQUETTE. 

Some of our lady sovereigns, who have learned 
to help themselves from the start, would be restive 
enough under the requirements of royal etiquette, 
were they transferred to the much envied position 
of a real queen. Victoria, of England, cannot 
speak to a tradesman, and she must suffer thirst 
unless some one is present to pour out her glass of 
water. 

‘* When on a visit to the royal family of France 
at Eu, the Queen of Belgium had been told that 
her Majesty of England took every morning, at ten 
o'clock, a glass of iced water. Accordingly, on 
the day after her arrival, a servant duly made his 
appearance at the appointed hour, bearing on a 


s ) silver salver a carafe and two glasses, which he 
** Now, father, aint you kinder glad them child- { 


tendered to the sovereign, who declined the refresh- 
her hand. The Belgian 


Queen seeing this, whispered to her son, who was 
} present, to pour out a glass of water, and offer it 
} to the queen; this being done, was graciously ac- 
cepted, the fact being that etiquette would not al 


the water for herself 
when a servant was present |"’ 


NOVEMBER. 

Liksg a spectre, she lifts up her pallid hands on 
the hills—the hills, whose crown of rejoicing has 
fallen, whose glory has all departed ! 

The sound of the falling of nuts is heard in the 
woods, and the mournful winds rustle the dead 
leaves which were the joy of the Summer. 

Sometimes there wanders through the sombre 
hues of the month a sweet, sunny day, illuminating 
the sky and earth with the sweet smile of its pen- 


sive face, and touching with a golden glow the 


hemmings and flutings of green which linger by 
the margins of brooks and the sunny sides of the 
fences; but there is a look of ‘‘farewell’’ in its 


} eyes, which other eyes wear when they are soon to 


behold the glory of that land where, blessed be 
God, it is never, it is never ‘‘ November !’’ 


vV. F. fT. 


A New Srory sy T. 8. Artuvur.—It will be 
seen, in our Prospectus for 1860, that a new novel 
from the pen of Mr. Arthur, will be commenced 
in the January number. Its title is : 


“AFTER THE STORM.” 


0G Miss Townsenp will continue to furnish 
our pages with her charming stories, that touch 
the heart with an irresistible pathos. 


OG Specimen numbers of the Home Magazine 
are sent free to all who wish to make up clubs. 





EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


eee 


TWO WAYS. 


We met, in an exchange paper, with the follow- } 


ing capital illustration of the value of good temper 
and considerate kindness. It is a lesson 
husbands as, through bad habit, or ill nature, make 
a point of saying something unpleasant whenever 
wife gives information of awant inthe family. All 
effects may be traced to their causes, and, if cer 
tain heads of families would take the pains to trace 
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ee 


‘Please no,’ answers Sally; ‘‘I’ll fetch break- 
fast on the table in a minute ;’’ and Sally stirs 
about with cheerful briskness, whiie little Joe 


} comes in and asks to have his shoe tied. 


for such } 


‘*In a moment, deary,’’ answers Sally, ‘‘ while 
I run down and get some kindlings; your ma wants 


( breakfast.” 


} you some beauties,” 


Sally,’ 


to their source the manifold discords that spring | 


up in their homes, in mrny cases they would find 
that the evil originated with themselves. 
Tur Wrong Way.—*“ Father,”’ 


} 
said a woman } 


to her husband, one morning, ‘‘ the boys want / 
) he carries her into the sitting-room. 


some new shoes.’’ 

* Want, want—always wanting 
in a cross tone. 
them, get them.” 


!”’ said the man, | 
‘I've got no shoes; if you want } 


says little Joe; “I'll bring 
and away scampers the little 
boy, who soon comes back with anarmful. *‘ There, 
he says, ‘‘ won't that help you ?”’ 

‘Yes, deary,’’ cries Sally; “now let me tie 
your shoe ;’’ and while she does it, Joe is looking 
at pussy lapping milk. 

‘*Pussy’s had her breakfast,’ said Joe, “and 
I'll take up her cup, lest somebody should step on 
it and break it. Come Pussy, go with me,’’ and 


‘*Let me go,” 


** Pussy has had her breakfast,’ he said to sissy ; 
‘now, will she think your woolly dog a real dog? 


{ Let's show it to her.” 


‘I don’t know who should, if you can’t,” an- 


swered the wife, catching the spirit of her hus- 
band; and the spirit once caught, she carried it 
down stairs into the kitchen, where she quickly 
saw that breakfast wasina backward state. ‘‘ Sal- 


ly,”’ she cried, ‘‘ why in the world is not breakfast } 
; sant breakfast that was, where kindness was the 


ready? the mornings are long enough.”’ 

‘* This awful green wood !"’ cried Sally, who un- 
til now had been doing her best; but catching her 
mistress’s tone, she quickly losthertemper. ‘ The 


} comb—sweet to the soul, and health to the bones 


wonder is breakfast’s got at all,” she muttered, } 
while her mistress went out, and little Joe came in } 
from the wood-hous-. ‘ 
‘‘ Tie my shoe, Sally,’ said he; ‘‘ the string has 
tripped me up awfully.” 
“Go away,” cried Sally, ‘‘ and do not pester me | 


at breakfast time.” 

‘Cross creature !"’ cried little Joe, pouting and 
pulling off his shoe, which for mischief, or not 
knowing what else to do, he swung at the cat lap- 
ping her milk. The shoe sent the cat one way, 
and the cup another, and the milk in a puddle 

‘You mischievous puppy !"’ cried Sally, giving 
little Joe a shake, and sending him off to the sit- 
ting-room. 

Joe, in a terrible pet, fell upon his little sister, 
who was playing with a woolly dog,a little toy her 
auntie gave her, making it bark in a wheezy tone 
no real dog was ever guilty of. 

‘Give it to me,” cried Joe, snatching it from 
her hand; whereupon Susy burst into an angry 
cry. Joe's mother struck him for it, and he set 
up a howl equal to any young cub ina bear’s den ; 
80 that by the time breakfast was ready, the family 
sky was as dark and equally as it could well be, 
for crossness is catching, and ‘‘the beginning of 
strife is as when one letteth out water.”’ 


Tae Rieut Way.—“ Father,’ said a woman 
to her husband, one morning, ‘‘ the boys want 
some new shoes.’’ 

‘Yes, I suppose it is most time,”’ 


answers the 


husband, ‘‘but I can't so well spare the money } 


just now. I wonder if I could not black them 


nicely up, to make them answer a little longer? ( 


t’s see now.”’ 
‘**Do not trouble yourself with them, husband,”’ 
said the wife. 


** Let me try and see what a gloss | 


Sissy put down her plaything, a little woolly dog, 
and sure enough, puss, as soon as she saw it, bushed 
her tail and backed up her back, just ready fora 
fight; but pretty soon she saw her mistake, and 
ran under the table, as if afraid to be laughed at. 

How the children did laugh ; and what a plea- 


‘‘ pleasant words are as a honey- 
” 


largest dish, for 


NEW SONG BY MORRIS. 
P. Morris, our pleasant song writer, 
has furnished the following words, which have 


Geo. 


been adapted to an old Spanish melody :— 


My lady hath as soft a hand, 
As any queen in fairy-land ; 
And, hidden in her tiny boot, 
As dainty and as light a foot. 
Her foot ! 
Her little hand and foot! 


No star that kindles in the sky 
Burns brighter than my lady’s eye ; 
And ne’er before did beauty grace 
So fair a form, so sweet a face! 
Her face ! 
Her gentle form and face ! 


My lady hath a golden heart, 
Free from dross of worldly art ; 
Which, in sight of Heaven above, 
Is mine with all its hoarded love ! 
Her love! 
Her boundless wealth of love ! 


A clergyman from a neighboring town, and 


one of his elderly parishioners were walking 


{ . vr. 
home from church one icy day last Winter, when 


I can put on them; maybe they'll look as good as | 
assured that he was not much hurt, said to him: 


new,’’ and away she tripped down stairs into the 
kitchen. 

‘* Sally,’’ she said, “‘ you are a little behind in 
breakfost, but I'll help you. No wonder; the 
green wood troubles you, I'm afraid.” 


; the old gentleman slipped and fell flat on his back 


The minister, looking at him a moment, and being 


‘‘ Friend, sinners stand on slippery places.” The 
old gentleman looked up, as if to assure himself of 
the fact, and said: ‘‘ I see they do; but I can’t.” 
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A HINT FOR AN EMERGENCY. 

Mr. J. Perry Cove, a professor of music, re- 
siding at Arundel, was playing with a fourpenny 
piece, by jerking it out of his hand into his mouth, 
when, by some accident, it was drawn into the 
windpipe. He endeavored by various means to 
remove the cain, but unsuccessfully, and was natu- 
rally alarmed at the circumstance. Immediately 
he sought a neighboring surgeon, who adminis- 
tered an emetic, but this failed to remove it, and 
Mr. Cole was appalled by being told ‘‘ that nothing 
more could be done,’’ and it was probable that mor- 
tification would ensue. It appeared that the four- 
penny piece had become wedged in edgeways, and 
his breathing was not interrupted, further than it 
produced a kind of wheezing noise, similar to that 
in an asthmatical person. After trying every 
means to remove the impediment during the night, 
Mr. Cole hastened to Chichester the next morning, 
where he was called professionally ; but being un- 
able, from pain and natural anxiety, to attend to 
his duties, he called at the surgery of Mr. C. 8. 
Jones, who, by auscultation, could easily detect the 
coin lying at the bottom of the windpipe. The 
same tale was told him as before, and that mortifi- 
cation would probably set in in two days. The 
only chance was to have some chloroform adminis- 
tered, and endeavor to remove it by external ope- 
This was, indeed, sad news for a young 
But previous to 


ration. 
gentleman in the prime of life 


his leaving Arundel, alady reminded Mr. Cole of 


a similar accident occurring to Mr. Brunel, the 
great engineer, who, in playing with his children, 
got a half sovereign in his windpipe. The way in 
which that was removed, was by placing that gen- 
tleman on his head and giving a violent blow at 
his back. Mr. Cole mentioned this circumstance 
to Mr. Jones and his assistant, but both were some- 
what doubtful of such an experiment. However, 
as a drowning man will catch at a straw, so this 


simple plan of removing the imprisoned coin was } 


tried. A cushion was placed on the floor, the 
patient's legs were raised up into the air, and a 
violent blow given at the back; immediately Mr. 
Cole shouted, ‘‘ Here it is!’ 
the fourpenny piece had fallen from his mouth 
upon the floor. To describe the feelings of the 
patient at this moment, when he was probably 
snatched from the hands of death, would be im- 
possible. 


Ciuss ror 1860.—Let us suggest to our wide 
circle of friends to make up their clubs as early as 
possible. As we intend to make the Home Maga- 
rine the best two dollar Magazine in the country, 
and equal in most respects to the three dollar Maga- 
fines, you can put forward its claims to preference, 
in subscription, with the fullest confidence. Don’t 
delay until the agents and friends of other Maga- 
zines canvass your neighborhoods and leave you the 
hard task of gleaning. 


And true enough, } 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1860. 

WE refer our subscribers to the Prospectus of 
the ‘‘ Home Magazine’’ for 1860, to be found on 
the cover of this number. It will be seen that 
material improvements are to be made, and new 
value given to the work. Among the attractions to 
which we would call attention, isa series of charm- 
ing steel plates, engraved expressly for the Home 
Magazine, from subjects chosen with special refer- 
ence to its character and design. These will form 
a gallery of twelve choice home pictures, equal in 
excellence, as works of art, to any that appear in 
the higher priced Magazines. Then there isto be 
an increased amount of reading matter, and an in- 
creased amount of illustration in the Toilette and 
Needlework Departments, so that in the Home 
Magazine ladies will find an extent and variety of 
literary, practical, and household matters sufficient 
to meet all reasonable wants. 

Our readers know that our aim, from the begin- 
ning, has been to reach the highest excellence in 
all the departments of our Magazine—literary, typo 
graphic, and artistic ; and though the subscription 
price has been very low, we have not been deterred 
by the cost from maintaining our standard. And 
now, we go on to make still further improvements. 
It is our intention, during the coming year, to 
produce a Magazine superior, in every department, 
to any work of its price and class in the country. 
We have the means of doing so, and the will to 
carry out our purpose. 

The leading design of the Home Magazine is 
to furnish a home literature, fully imbued with 
Christian sentiments—a home literature that comes 
to the earnest worker in life, and gives him strength 
for duty ; comes to the mourner with words of 
comfort; to the thoughtless with suggestions of a 
life-purpose ; to the weary one, fainting over her 


) tasks, with a new incentive to action; to husband, 


father, wife, mother, child, brother, sister, maiden, 
and young man—to all whd have minds to think 


; and hearts to feel, with the inspiration of a high 


purpose. This is its aim, and one that is never 
lost sight of. The editors, in performing their 
tasks, choose those forms in literature that interest 
the mind most deeply, and so endeavor to charm 
as well as instruct. 

Shall we not have the earnest co-operation of all 
who recognize in the homes of our land the centres 


) from which go forth the good influences that are to 


regenerate the land’ Good seed, planted here, 
must produce good fruit. If gentleness, truth, 
modesty, sobriety, energy, self-reliance, good will, 
and brotherly kindness be cultivated in our homes, 
we secure for our children that prosperity and 
happiness which these virtues are sure to bring, 
and through them we bless the nation. 


Evecant Steet PLates.—We have now com- 
pleted, and in the hands of engravers, a series of 
exquisite steel engravings for next year. They 
will form a beautiful gallery of home pictures 





NOTICES OF THE PREss. 


Ladies’ Home Magazine is also on our table, 


and in spite of all our hurry and the larger and | 


more important works by the side of it asking to 


be noticed, somehow, as we turn over its pages to } 


see what it contains, the first we know we are in 
the midst of some gem of an article of practical 
worth. Of all the larger popular Family Maga- 
zines published we give this the preference.— 
The Witness, Indianapolis, Ind. 

It fully sustains the high reputation which has 
justly been accorded to its talented editors, for 
the superior tact and ability displayed in its man- 
agement. We know of no $2 Magazine which 
surpasses this in quantity and quality of its varied 


contents, nor any that is more worthy of liberal < 


encouragement and support. It is a most suitable 


companion for your wives and daughters, and its | 
introduction into every family circle would inter- / 
est, amuse, and instruct them in their hours of | 


relaxation from the more active duties of life. 
Subscribe for it at once.—Sentinel, Liberty, Va. 


The beauty of Arthur’s Magazine is, that 


while it amuses, it entertains and instructs, intel- ‘ 
upon a }{ 


morally. It started out 


mission, the benefit of 


lectually and 
praiseworthy 


and gloriously is it performing that sacred mis- ; 


sion.—Herald, Steubenville, Ohio. 


As we have often taken occasion to say, there } 
) popularity, and is decidedly the best Magazine 


is no magazine in the country we would prefer to 
Arthur's. Moral and chaste in its tone, invigor- 
ating and healthy in its teachings, it stands pre- 
eminent at 
Herald, Marton, Towa. 


Better executed fashion plates, more finished | 


engravings, we have never seen in any magazine, 


than those which accompany the September num- | 
ber of this admirably well conducted monthly. > 


The literary contents are also of the highest or- 
der of merit.— Lafourche Union, Thibadauz, La. 


No better magazine of this kind is found among , 


the periodicals of our country than this of Ar- 
thar’s. 
elevate, purify, and refine, while sweetening the 
passing hour with innocent delight. 
truly, a Home Magazine, and worthy of the con- 
fidence of the good and pure.—Mail, Waterville, 
Maine. 

Arthur knows how to cater to the demands of 
the times, and to throw about ‘‘sweet home”’ still 
sweeter delights.— Republican, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Its teachings are of a high moral and pleasing 
character. It is equal to~and we were about to 
say surpasses—the far-famed ‘‘Godey.” No fami- 
ly should be without it. We can give it no high- 
er recommendation than to say it is edited by T. 


S. Arthur & Virginia F. Townsend.—The South- } 
> ter in this respect.—Herald, New Windsor, Md. 


ern Tier, Belmont, Alleghany county, N. Y. 


mankind, }§ 


the head of household literature.— ¢ 


Itis pure and good—always aiming to } 


It is, most ; 
> ter, Sioux City, Iowa. 


It is useless for us to praise this Magazine, af- 
ter all that has been said of it, but we will say 
that there is none more worthy of the patronage 
so liberally bestowed.—Southwest, Bedford, Iowa. 

It is with pleasure we always greet the arrival 
of this valuable monthly to our sanctam, for in it 
we always find something new, interesting and 
useful. Two dollars per annum, is the price of 
subscription, which is a mere nothing when com- 
pared with the true worth of this best of month- 


§ lies.—Advocate, Salem, Iil. 


This is strictly a family monthly ; conducted by 
T. 8. Arthur and Miss Virginia F. Townsend, whose 


? writings have touched the hearts of many a pa- 


rent, and influenced for the better course many & 
child. Itis one of the few now-a-days monthlies 
that a parent can venture to place in the hands of 
his family without fearing its influence, or feel- 
ing obliged to first inspect its contents.—Stan- 
dard, De Witt, Iowa. 

It is beautiful in execution, chaste in thought, 
and always interesting. It should enter every 
house and home in our broad land.—Repudlican, 
Valparaiso, Ind. 

For purity of thought, and high moral tone, 
this Magazine cannot be surpassed.—Odserver, 
Vandalia, Jil. 

The Home Magazine is rapidly increasing in 


published for its price. —Press, Midd/eport, Til. 

Home Magazine, September number, has been 
received, and delightfully welcomed. It isa lovely 
little Magazine. We expect to take it until we 
get too blind from old age to read anything— 
even then, if some one will read for us, we'll still 
take it.—Ezpress, Sullivan, Ill 

Its contents are always of a pure and chaste 
character, and exert an ennobling influence over 
the mind of the reader. It should be a companion 
of every fireside circle.— Banner, Polo, Ogle co., Iil. 

The high moral tone, and chasteness of style 
which characterize this magazine should make ita 
welcome companion at every fireside where re- 
finement and sound sense are cultivated.—Regis- 


The contents of this magazine are always pure, 
interesting and instructive ; though not as large as 


} some of its cotemporaries, it succeeds in accom- 
) plishing more real good than many others which 


rely upon their size for a circulation—Repubii- 


; can, Martinsburg, N. Y. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the September 
number of this periodical. It has one peculiar 
feature—the purity and chastity of its monthly 
contents. Universal praise is ascribed toit by the 
whole press for the excellence of its literary mat- 
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19000 AGENTS WANTED! 


BUNYAN’S COMPLETE WORKS, 
Price only 83. 
THE MOBLEST OF UNINSPIRED WRITINGS! 
‘A WHOLE LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE IN ITSELF.’ 
THE ONLY COMPLETE OCTAVO EDITION PUBLISHED. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF THAT EMINENT SERVANT OF CHRIST, 
JOHN BUNYAN, MINISTER OF THE GOSPEL. 


Containing nearly Eight Hundred pages, super royal octavo, and illustrated with steel Portrait and 


Thirty fine Engravings, and bound in a very strong and durable manner. 

This is the only complete and accurate octavo edition of the Works of The Prince of Allegorical 
Writers. No pains have been spared in the execution of the work in every department. Fine clear 
type, and excellent printing on the best paper, have made it a volume of great beauty, and far superior 
to most works now published. The publisher confidently asserts, that for the amount of reading matter 
contained in the work, it is THE CHEAPEST BOOK PUBLISHED, and cannot fail to meet a ready sale 
from all lovers of substantial and sound reading. 

It is bound in most beautiful style, in beveled boards, finely illustrated, and altogether forming one of 
the most desirable books for Agents and Canvassers ever published. 

Specimen copies sent by mail, on receipt of the price, $3. 

ooeWe want Agents in every part of the country for this Work, to whom the largest commission 
will be paid. 

(GFor particulars, address 


J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 


BIGHT YEARS 
AMONG 


08 INDIANS OF NORTIO AMERICA, 


A GREAT NATIONAL WORK! 


APP 


CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIANS. 


We have just puolished this great work, in one large super royal octavo volume, of nearly 
EIGHT HUNDRED PAGES, 
With over TWO HUNDRED ILLUSTRATIONS, including TEN OF THE FINEST STEEL PLATES 
of the kind ever engraved, and THIRTY-TWO HANDSOMELY COLORED PLATES. Most of these 
illustrations are from drawings made by Mr. Catlin, during his eight year’s residence among the most 
noted tribes of Indians, including several tribes never before visited by any white man, and altogether 
forming the 
MOST INTENSELY INTERESTING BOOK PUBLISHED. 

Mr. Catlin personally visited every noted tribe of Indians, taking up his residence among them as 
familiarly as if one of them; became a ‘‘ MEDICINE MAN,” and was thus initiated into many of their 
SECRETS AND HIDDEN MYSTERIES, and by taking sketches on the spot, in colors, he indelibly 
stamped on his memory, and fixed on canvass, the seenes that were enacted around him. 

This work is sold EXCLUSIVELY by SUBSCRIPTION, and we want Agents and Canvassers in every 
part of the United States, to whom the most liberal commission will be paid 

OS" Specimen copies sent by mail, (post-paid), on receipt of the price, $4. 


J. W. BRADLEY, Publisher, 
48 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
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PROMENADE CLOAK. 
Furnished by Messrs Cooper & Conard, Ninth and Market streets, Philadelphia, and en- 


graved from actual costume, by Neville Johnson. 
‘The Barcelona’? which we illustrate above, with some variations to suit gay or grave 


tastes, is the style for this season 

The sleeve is square, and when taken up by the arms forms a double front. Wide box plaits at 
the side, to correspond with the back, and fitted on to a yoke, the whole covered by a Bertha 
The material a fine Black Beaver or Tricot, though velvet, in this style. when handsomely 


trimmed, is very elegant. 
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STREET DRESS. 
Of royal purple silk, closely fitting waist, buttoned in front. Full sleeves, with broad box 
quilling at the wrist and shoulders. The cuff is made loose enough for the hand to slip 
through. 








MORNING DRESS 
Of dark cashmere, faced with bias silk, of bright color, and bordered with a quilling of 
narrow ribbon. Plain opensleeve, with full under-sleeve. A bow of gay ribbon at the waist. 
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WORKED COLLAR 
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Natit SUS 


EMBROIDERY FOR OHILD’S SKIRT. 



































NIGHT-@QOWN. 


CHILD'S CLOAK. 



































